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Editorial. 


HE International Arbitration and Peace Congress 
held in New York last week, helped on the cause 
perceptibly. The success of it was in part due 
to the munificent expenditure of Mr. Carnegie, 
who has it in his power to bring the ends of 

the earth together by paying the expenses of those who 
are leaders of thought and action in their representative 
countries. It is not desirable to draw the lines too closely 
and make any specific object the end of action to the 
exclusion of other interests. Let the words ‘‘arbitration’’ 
and ‘‘peace’’ be fixed in the minds of the people, and 
let their imaginations be quickened by thought of the 
blessings which, through arbitration, may lead on to 
universal peace, and the work will be done. What the 
people of the world want the people will have. The 
bankers of the world have already shown their power 
to control national enterprises, warlike as well as peace- 
ful. There is no ruler so strong and despotic that he 
can long make war if the treasuries of the world are closed 


to him. 
7 


Mucu is being made in sorne quarters of hypnotism 
and auto-suggestion, and medical authorities report 
favorable results in the control of nervous diseases and 
the improvement of character. But we have nothing 
yet to show that the treatment tends to the building 
up of an independent character, self-controlled and forth 
putting. But the practice has a negative result of great 
value. It gives a reason for the transient and super- 
ficial results which are obtained by methods which in- 
volve the same principles and are manifest in the 
emotions of a crowd under the control of a ‘‘magnetic” 
speaker. ‘The effects of religious revivalisin are beginning 
to be well understood in the churches of all denomina- 
tions, and there is a growing tendency to set aside hyp- 
notic influence and substitute for them the slower, but 
more permanent, results of steadfast efforts, training, and 
the building of character. 


IN writing to Mr. Carnegie, President Roosevelt describes 
the traits of a good citizen. He speaks as if these qual- 
ities should be wrought into the character of the average 
citizen; but how many of us could pass the examination 
and get a good mark for all the points he mentions? 
He says: “Phe success of out republic is predicated upon 
the high individual efficiency of the average citizen, 
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and the Carnegie Institute is one of those institutions 
which tends to bring about this high individual efficiency. 
Many things go to make up such efficiency. There must 
be a sound body. ‘There must be physical hardihood 
and address in the use of trained nerve and muscle. 
There must also be a high degree of trained intellectual 
development, a high degree of that intelligence which 
can only be obtained when there is both power to act on 
individual initiative and power to act in disciplined co- 
ordination with others. And, finally, there must be 
that training on the moral side which aneans the pro- 
duction in the average citizen of a high type of character 
—the character which sturdily insists upon rights, and 
no less whole-heartedly and in the fullest fashion recog- 
nizes the fact that the performance of duty to others 
stands even ahead of the insistence upon one’s own rights.” 


st 


WE are compelled now and then to compliment the 
Catholic Church in a way that is not acceptable to our 
kind and courteous critics, the editors of the Plot and 
the Sacred Heart Review. What to us seems to be good 
news concerning the members of this ancient church, 
to them seems to be an accusation. When we say that 
great changes are going on in the beliefs of both the 
clergy and the laity in the Catholic Church, they promptly 
challenge us to show any variation in their unchange- 
able institutions. Still we are pleased to note the fact 
that in the current Hibbert Journal a member of the 
Catholic communion in England asserts that there is a 
movement in that part of the Church toward greater 
freedom of thought and expression. Catholics who still 
claim to be loyal to the standards of their church accept 
the modern doctrines of evolution and the results of the 
higher criticism of the Bible. That which mainly dis- 
tinguishes them from liberal Protestants is their accept- 
ance of the authority of the Church. 


ad 


ReEv. REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, of the City Temple, 
London, whose pulpit has become the storm centre of 
both orthodoxy and liberalism in England, has, in the 
current number of the Hibbert Journal, set forth his views 
and his intentions. As he and his movements are quite 
as interesting to the Congregationalists, orthodox and 
Unitarian, in America as they are to his fellow-country- 
men, we have printed the article entire. Whether or 
not Mr. Campbell will have strength of mind and body 
to direct the movement which has made him its central 
figure no one can now decide. But this is certain: the 
barriers have been broken down, and the floods are out. 
The preaching of liberal thought and sentiment which 
has made the City Temple conspicuous during the last 
ten or fifteen years has suddenly attracted the attention 
of all Great Britain, and has excited sympathy and oppo- 
sition in a surprising way. ‘The Congregationalism of 
England can never go back within the old lines and 
maintain the old standards of orthodoxy unchallenged. 
But Mr. Campbell contemplates some kind of an organi- 
zation large enough to take in the liberal-minded in all 
denominations. We may note the fact in passing that 
these are more numerous in England than in America. 


ed 


ABouTt a generation ago some scientific experiments 
were made which some people supposed threw a little 
light upon the nature of the mind. A balance was so 
delicately made that, while it would hold the extended 
body of a man, it would show changes of weight in the 
different parts of his body. The subject of experiment 
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‘increasing the forces which make for civilization and by — 
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being carefully balanced, various devices were employed 
to excite thoughts and emotions of different kinds. — 

was easily determined that with some conditions the h 
increased in weight, and with others the feet. The wr 
saw a group of intelligent gentlemen who were quite 
startled by a report of this novel experiment. It was 
not long, however, before common sense asserted itself, 
and. the well-known fact that the circulation of the blood 
was disturbed by various emotions, or, in the absence 
of them, was regular and equable, was seen to be the only — 
fact that had been illustrated. When one blushes, the 
blood rushes into the face. It’ must of course be with- 
drawn from some other part of the body, and with delicate 
scales the weight of a blush night easily be ascertained, 
But this would throw no light whatever upon the nature 
of the sentiments or emotions which caused the blush, 
nor would it indicate the seat of the mind or that part of 
it in which the sentiments had their home. : 


The Peace Movement. 


There are several classes of right-minded men and ~ 
women who are striving to reduce the disorder of the 
world and to make the methods of peace more effective. 
There are non-resistants who believe in peace at any 
price, who understand that the religion of Jesus enjoins 
submission to wrong rather than resistance to wrong- 
doers. There are others who wish to abolish war, but 
who hold that sometimes war is justifiable and even — 
necessary. They would reduce the causes of war by 


applying the principles of justice to all international 
relations. Others, again, hold that by direct agreement 
the governments of the various nations may substitute — 
negotiation and arbitration for the present methods of | 
diplomacy and war, while another class has, for its 
main object, an agreement to reduce armaments or at 
least to place a limit beyond which they shall not be ex- 
panded. Finally there are some who believe it to be 
possible to induce the nations to disarm entirely, and to © 
make war impossible because the apparatus of war shall | 
have been destroyed. 
Now it is right and desirable that all these various — 
classes should work earnestly and generously toward the | 
ends that seem to them most important; but the one | 
aim of them all is to bring about the peace of the world 
and prevent the horrible waste, destruction, barbarity,and 
demoralization caused by wars of every kind. It is then 
greatly to be desired that no one set of reformers should — 
be able to force their opinions upon the public and make — 
acceptance of them in any way a test of loyalty to the — 
general cause. Above everything else all angry excite- 
ment, all evil speaking, all malice and wrath should be 
excluded from the minds and the councils of those who — 
aim to bring in the reign of peace; for it is these dis- | 
tempers ‘which are the seeds of war, and of all the gro- © 
tesque personages, the ill-natured peacemaker is the most 
irrational and useless. 
He who turns away with disgust and irritation from 
the parade in which the veterans of our Civil War appear, 
having no sympathy for them or the spirit in which they 
risked their lives, and in which many of their brave | 
comrades died, are not fitted to appeal to the deeper | 
sentiments of the American people and arouse in them 
an enthusiasm for the cause of peace. Into our Civil — 
War, from both sides, entered sordid motives, implacable — 
hatreds, the love of war for its own sake, and many — 
another evil passion; but high above all these things, 
giving tone and character to the struggle on both sides, 
were love of country and a sense of duty,—two motives 


high and so strong that for them men patiently, even 
llingly, sometimes rejoicingly, endured hardship as 
good soldiers, fought the good fight, and died, saying, 
I did my duty.” 

»| _ It is to this love of country and this high sense of duty 
and consecration that peacemakers must appeal. When 


; _ the common people everywhere know that the welfare 
| of mankind in general and of their own country in par- 
' ticular is to be maintained and increased by an energetic 
support of all methods which in honorable ways tend 
| to the abolition of war, then we may hope to see an up- 
rising of the people which will match for enthusiasm and 
~ devotion the patriotism which once inspired the senti- 
‘ments and insured the devotion of millions of our fellow- 
/ countrymen in the cause of war. 
_ Without intending to suggest any criticism of political 
» parties or any partisan leaning toward one or the other, 
* we may.cite the movement which led to the first defeat 
| of Mr. Bryan. Happening to be in New York, the writer 
/) saw the great procession of men of many professions and 
sf trades who were opposed to his election. No man gath- 
+ ered that multitude, no one knew whence they came, but 
) it was with difficulty that, when the hour for the pro- 
1 cession arrived, they were marshalled in order and sent 


» on their way. Hour after hour, ten abreast, men of all 
¥) ranks, from the highest standing to the lowest, who be- 

) lieved that the gold standard represented integrity and 
| prosperity, marched on that day. We have seen many 
)) impressive sights in holiday and military parade, never 
i one so moving and surprising as this stream of humanity 
» flowing by one point of observation for many hours of an 
autumn day. We came and went again, but still that 
f ‘stream flowed on, a tide of resistless energy. Some such 
| movement of the people as that is possible in the interests 


| of peace, and, when it comes, kaisers, kings, and parlia- 

ments will take heed and take warning. ‘They will not 
listen to our appeals until they understand that the 
| people are convicted and have committed themselves 
| heart, mind, and conscience, to be loyal citizens of the 
| kingdom of peace, of which the beginnings already ap- 
| pear, and which will one day dominate the earth. 


A Quwery. 


_ Why, we are sometimes led to ask, does not Unitarian- 
' ism spread and fill the land? It is so excellent a faith, 
$0 liberal, so enlightened, so open on all sides to heaven’s 
| light and to the beauty and sufficiency of truth and in- 


spiration. It sometimes seems wonderful that great 
numbers do not come and place themselves under its 
banner. Perhaps something of a boastful and exultant 
spirit falls at times on those who, with much stress of 
soul, much heart-burning, have made their way out of 
the dark places of the old creeds, and feel the joy of 
emancipation equal to the slave who has had his shackles 
knocked off. 

Gladly would we tell others of the good news of the 
Unitarian gospel. But it is seldom we can speak out of 
the secret places of the heart. The secrets of the spirit- 
ual life are the hardest to utter because they go into the 
deepest mysteries of life and conviction. In the old 
days people talked glibly about religion, because the 
words and phrases were stereotyped; but now that re- 
ligious experience is more intense and sacred, it is far 
more difficult to talk about it or to endeavor to impart 
our emotions to others. 

The kingdom of God comes not with observation. 
The prejudice that liberalism arouses is.in the ratio of 
the knowledge of what the faith really means. The 
‘ignorance one comes across in ordinary intelligent people 
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is quite surprising. One person will ask you if we believe 
in God? Another if Christ is to us a mere} man? A 
third if we believe in the Bible? and so on to the end 
of the chapter. ‘The most determined opponents of the 
liberal view are those who know the least about it. 
Deeply ingrained is the idea that orthodoxy is respect- 
able, and that perhaps liberalism is something that ought 
to be apologized for. Occasionally one meets with people 
who believe that Unitarianism is mixed up with a great 
variety of isms; that in short it is a ship with a singular 
assortment of barnacles clinging to its bottom. 

One is sometimes a little angry in hearing the ex- 
traordinary opinions given out as to what Unitarians be- 
lieve. Butitis, afterall, a matter of the least consequence, 
for everything of any value in time justifies itself. Our 
churches have had different standards and ideals. Sim- 
ple plain religiousness does not attract crowds. ‘There 
must be something else. To be out of the swim, to be- 
long to a small sect, to be little in the public eye,—-these 
things are disliked by the multitude, and the words of 
Jesus—‘‘where two or three are gathered together there 
will I be in your midst’”-—have no great power to draw | 
the crowd. 

The query with which we started, Why do not the 
crowds come and enlist under our banners? can perhaps 
be answered by the fact that ‘‘the crowd” is not com- 
monly looking for the best things. They draw the few 
and win to themselves a type that finally makes its own 
impression on the world. This we may speak of as that 
noblest Unitarian type which the world must reverence 
whether it will or no; for there are found the loftiest ex- 


-amples of civic honor, of beneficence, of humanity, of 


love to God and love to man. And there is one to-day 
from whom the careless world cannot, if it would, withhold 
its love and veneration; for, though endowed with genius, 
this noble character is not revered alone for that genius, 
nor mainly, but rather for a predominant goodness that 
has spared no hour of his life from the work of his Master, 
has consecrated a long career to beautiful acts of devotion, 
feeling with his great heart for all suffering, all want, all 
misery, and striving not only to nourish the body, but 
to feed the soul. One such exaniple is a justification of 
our faith, if it were needed. But the bede-roll of great 
names, of consecrated lives, hearts ever beating for the 
suffering and the downtrodden, is indeed long. 

With all the difficulties and obstacles to the spread of 
our faith it is making its way, and in unexpected places, 
where the good seed has fallen. More beautiful than the 
distribution of seeds in nature are the spreading germs 
that spring up in hearts and bring forth a harvest of 
faith. And how are the germs distributed? It would 
be interesting to trace and follow them. A chance word, 
a pregnant thought, a verse of poetry, a paragraph from 
a sermon,—something that strikes into the nature, and 
then the influence spreads, and becomes a power for 
righteousness,—an inspiration to faith and freedom. 
God’s ways are wonderful, for he works in secret places, 
and it may be long before the impulse sees the light of 
day. With all the difficulties and obstacles the faith 
is making its way, and in some places where we would 
hardly expect a promising growth. ‘The infection of a 
divine idea is beautifully illustrated. An instance might 
be given of some who were influenced by a single chance 
sermon, and found the whole of life changed, and a new 
spiritual illumination such as they little thought of ever 
possessing. 

Perhaps as Unitarians we are not quite as ardent and 
enthusiastic in regard to our beautiful faith and its great 
benefits intellectually and spiritually as we ought to be. 
Perhaps we take it too much for granted and often need 
a new quickening of our perceptions, a new awakening 
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as to-what it means to come into the joyous free life of 
the spirit, that has banished fearand gloom, has given 
us a God of love, a father and friend, and in Jesus a brother 
closer than even our kin, if we will have it so. Love 
we are taught is the supreme principle of good,—love 
that brings us into near relations with the world, and 
gives us a new outlook toward the whole of life here and 
hereafter. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Forest or Leaves.. 


‘‘He cannot see the forest for the leaves” is a signifi- 
cant phrase which is often used to condemn one whose 
mind is so engrossed by details that he seldom appre- 
ciates large things. In making appeals for missionary 
work we sometimes content ourselves with setting 
forth the glory and magnitude of the work. At other 
times we find it wise‘to enter upon careful description 
of specific opportunities. Whichever plan we adopt, 
we meet difficulties because we did not adopt the other. 
The writet prefers the method of setting forth the work 
in broad lines. He would even like to let the year’s 
income for the missionary work depend entirely on the 
interest of the members of the Association without ever 
~ making an appeal for money. But the risk that even 
interested friends may be forgetful keeps us from trying 
this trustful method. 

This year the effort has been to base the appeal for 
an unusually large income upon the force of specific 
illustrations. One church after another has been set 
forth by name with the definite request that so many 
thousand dollars be given for that particular church. 
The peril now is that we have given so much attention 
to the leaves that some one may think we have for- 
gotten the forest. So it may be worth while, in this 
last issue of the Register, before the close of the Asso- 
ciation’s fiscal year, for us all to bring our minds back 
again to the beautiful forest clad in the verdure of spring, 
—the Unitarian missionary work in its breadth and 
height and depth. In these columns we have said 
much about Boisé, Allegheny, Jacksonville, Champaign, 
but all the while our minds have been fixed upon a 
service which extends from Maine to California, from 
Manitoba to Texas. We have written Jacksonville, 
but we have meant Jacksonville, Lancaster, Youngs- 
town, New Castle, Oklahoma, Butte, Great Falls, Ever- 
ett, Bellingham. We have written of breaking new 
ground and seizing fresh opportunities, but never for 
a moment have we forgotten the ancient parishes which 
need brotherly assistance or the more recently &éstab- 
lished churches that are not yet quite able to stand 
alone. .We have studied the opportunities for plant- 
ing new churches, but throughout the year have also 
been busy in sending Billings lecturers to many parts 
of the United States for the simple proclamation of 
the principles of religion. We have laid great emphasis 
upon the value of preaching, but we have not omitted 
the steady increase of our list of tracts available for 
Post-office Mission work. ; 

Summing up the situation as it now appears with the 
more conspicuous of the recently organized churches, 
we find that Lancaster, Pa., has its lot ready, its plans 
adopted, and its purpose definite to proceed at once 
with building. A considerable amount of denomina- 
tional assistance will be necessary, and it must be upon 
all our hearts to find it. At Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. 
W. L. Beers, after valuable experience in Gouverneur, 
an, important church, which parts with him most 
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reluctantly, has taken hold with distinct success. They 
are ready at Youngstown for a church, and can use 
it to great advantage, if we were to find it possible to 
aid largely at this critical moment. A similar condi- — 
tion appears at Oklahoma City. Five or six thousand 
dollars of aid would assure the purchase of a lot and 
the building of a church. Rev. W. C. Peirce makes 
hopeful reports, and believes heartily in his field at 
Oklahoma. 
in him. At Great Falls, Mont., a friend has, through 
the Association, bought a lot for the church, which, 
under Rev. J. F. Malick is now making rapid progress. 
Money has also been placed in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation for the specific purpose of buying a lot at Butte, 
and we expect soon to hear that negotiations now pend- 
ing have resulted in the purchase of a well-located lot, — 
with a house upon it which can for the present serve © 
as a church. From Washington comes the cheering 
news that the churches in Everett and Bellingham, thus — 
far served by one minister, could better stand apart, 
each with a pastor of its own, and that conditions are 
such that this arrangment can be made with practically 
the same expenditure which the Association has made 
in behalf of these two cities the last year for the main- 
tenance of one minister. If this plan is carried out 
by the discovery of the right minister to go to Belling- 
ham, Rev. O. J. Nelson will confine his attention to 
Everett. At each of these places assistance might well — 
be given for the purchase of building sites. 

The response from our people to the appeals of the 
committee in charge of raising the $150,000 has been ~ 
generous and gratifying. During the few days remain- 
ing in the fiscal year we hope that enough more money 
will come in to give us the full amount for which we 
have asked; but the large sum already received and 
reported upon by Mr. Brown on another page would 
seem to justify the method of the present campaign. 
The long course of dwelling upon specific opportuni- 
ties has interested our people and led them to make 
these encouraging contributions. Thus supported, the 
directors of the Association will go happily to work 
under the inspiration of their knowledge of the whole 
broad field, and do what they can to preserve, extend, 
and beautify the great forest of our missionary endeavor. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


BEFORE its adjournment, on April 17, the Peace and 
Arbitration Congress, at its closing session in New York, 
adopted a platform recommending, among other things, 
that The Hague Conference shall hereafter be a per- 
manent institution; that the court at The Hague shall 
be open to all the nations of the world; that a general 
treaty of arbitration, for ratification by all the nations, 
shall be drafted by the coming conference, providing 
for reference to The Hague Court of international dis- 
putes which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy; that 
the United States government urge upon the conference 
action looking to the limitation of armaments; and 
that the conference extend to private property at sea 
the principle of immunity from capture in war. On 
the closing day of the Congress Andrew Carnegie, its 
promoter, was honored by the President of the French 
Republic, who conferred upon him the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, through Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 


od 


A HIGHLY satisfactory state of finances was pre- 
sented by the British budget statement in the House of 


We who know Mr. Peirce believe heartily | 
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: eons on last Thursday. It was the first complete 
oli eral budget in twelve years. Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer Asquith, after pointing out that the government: 
had achieved in 1906-07 an exact realized surplus of 

| $26,955,000, and calling attention to the reduction of 
he national debt by $68,570,000 during the year, dwelt 
| upon a modification in the application of the income 
Under the law a differentiation is made between 
earned and unearned incomes, the former paying only 
| eighteen cents when under $10,000 a year, while the 
} latter are taxed in the proportion of twenty-four cents 
“ for every five dollars. The chancellor also announced 
| the beginning of an old-age pension fund, which the 
‘> government regards as one of the main features of its 
+) pending scheme of social reforms. 


&e 


) A sHarP clash between King Leopold and the Belgian 
* Parliament is promised by the sovereign’s latest measures 
| of opposition to the pending legislation providing for the 
1) annexation of the Congo Free State to the kingdom of 
% Belgium. ‘Leopold recently declined to permit the 
+ Congo administration to furnish Parliament with in- 
formation as to Congo finances which had been requested 
by the Belgian legislature. Although a considerable 
proportion of the people of Belgium are content with 
the existing situation in the king’s African domain, 
there is a vigorous movement, in Parliament and out of 
it, for action that shall bring the 900,000 square miles 
of territory and its population under the rule of a con- 
stitutional government, responsible to the. national 
representatives at Brussels for its acts and policies. It 
is apparent that the agitation for Congo reforms is fully 
as vigorous in Belgium itself as it is in England and 
America. 


< 


rd 


A NEW institution, which is expected to contribute 
materially to the cohesiveness of the British Empire, was 
| created in London on last Saturday, when the Colonial 
' Conference became a permanent body, under the title 
| of ‘“‘Imperial Conference.’’ This body, which is to 
consist of the premiers of the self-governing colonies, 
together with other delegates, under the presidency 
of the Premier of the United Kingdom, will meet once in 
_ four years for the purpose of deliberating upon imperial 
interests. Although it will lack executive or legislative 
powers, the new body will have the authority to present 
to the imperial government recommendations upon such 
subjects as imperial defence, commercial issues and 
other colonial interests having reference to the strength 
and harmony of the empire. The ultra-imperialists, in 
their consideration of the results of the conference, are 
expressing a regret that it did not resolve itself into 
an imperial legislature, a project which the government 
of the United Kingdom opposed. 


& 


A two years’ contest between the porte and the powers 
reached a new phase on last Saturday, when the am- 
bassadors at Constantinople signed the protocol pro- 
viding for the establishment of a permanent gendarmerie 
under European control in Macedonia, to be supported 
‘by an extra impost upon imports into Turkey. The 
European officers have been in command of the Mace- 
donian gendarmerie for more than two years, and 
their efficacy as a reformatory force has not been 
proved, if the opinion of the Macedonian Christians 
on the subject and the evidence of the continuance 
of the disorders in the province are of any account. 
The feeling among the leaders of at least one unit in 
Macedonia, and that undoubtedly the strongest in point 
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of numbers,—the Bulgarians,—is that ‘the European ° 
scheme of reform as represented’ by ‘the teorganized 
gendarmerie has failed to achieve any good, and that 
the only effective solution of the Macedonian problem 
would be the expulsion of the Turk from the European 
vilavets. 

2 


AN interesting international intrigue is indicated by 
the announcement from -Rome that the Chinese govern- 
ment has appointed a special mission to confer with the 
Vatican authorities regarding the status of Catholic 
establishments in China. Under the guise of that simple 
announcement is an attempt, apparently under German 
influences, to bring about the abrogation of the Treaty 
of Tienstin, concluded in 1882, which gave to the French 
government the right of protecting all Catholics in the 
Chinese Empire, especially Catholic mission and mission- 
aries. German diplomacy has made several ineffectual 
attempts to deprive France of the advantages in the 
Far East which that treaty conferred upon her. It is 
intimated at Rome, in connection with the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming visit of the Chinese dignitaries 
to the Vatican, that the Holy See is considering the 
advisability of the establishment of a papal legation 
at Pekin. 

& 


TERRIBLE conditions are disclosed by the latest reports 
from the famine-stricken districts in Russia. It appears 
that not less than 20,000,000 people in the south eastern 
provinces are in daily want of bread, and that it is un- 
likely their condition will be materially improved by the 
forthcoming harvest, be that never so good. During 
the pending scarcity of food the peasants in the terri- 
tory affected by the famine have practically sold them- 
selves and the product of their soil for a year or two in 


advance, and they will not be profited by any immediate 


improvement in agricultural conditions. There is every 
reason to believe that the Zemstvo authorities are con- 
ducting the work of relief with thorough honesty and 
good judgment, and that all aid sent to them will be 
applied to the purposes for which it is intended. 


Brevities. 


We always like best the bishop who has not “‘the bishop’s 
mouth.” ; 


We are often surprised by the number of secular papers 
that print sermons, articles, and addresses by Unitarian 
ministers. 


What is fame? In a Boston paper, published only 
three miles from the home of Prof. James, the eminent 
psychologist, his picture appears with underneath it the 
legend, ‘‘Rev. William James.” 


Commenting on our suggestion that colleges should 
enforce strict discipline and bar luxury, the Sacred Heart 
Review commends us to Catholic colleges where no dis- 
crimination between rich and poor is‘made. 


It is an advantage to a prophet or a prophetess in our 
time to be half crazy. Megalomania protects one from 
all the disconcerting effects of modesty, a sensitive tem- 
perament, or an overscrupulous respect for the opinions 
of other people. 


Men and women who come in contact with the pleasures 
of dissolute men and women, except under compulsion of 
circumstances or a sense of duty, may always expect to be 
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.the worse for the contact. Slumming as an amusement 
is as dangerous to the morals as foul and infected air is 
to the health. 


It is said that Rev. R. J. Campbell received $5,000 in 
advance of the publication of his book on ‘“The New 
Theology.” ‘This is in addition to the royalties which 
are following. Had he declared himself to be a Unitarian 
before he published the book, he could not have got $50 
for the manuscript. 


Letters to the Editor. 


-The Unitarian Churches in California. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to report to the friends of liberal Christian- 
ity the impressions I have lately received of the work 
of the Unitarian churches in California. I have not 
visited all these churches or seen all these ministers, 
but I have met Mr. Howard at Los Angeles; have 
preached for Mr. Goodridge at Santa Barbara, for Mr. 
Snow at Palo Alto, and for Mr. Lathrop at Berkeley; 
have met in friendly conference Mr. Stone and the 
ministers settled about San Francisco Bay, including 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Reed; and 
have examined with care the conditions and prospects 
of the Pacific Unitarian School of the Ministry, under 
the direction of Dean Wilbur. No one, I feel sure, 
could return from such an experience without a just 
pride in these men, and a renewed confidence in the 
work which these churches have to do. It.was a great 
happiness -to find these ministers, many of whom I 
have known as students, so ripened in mind and heart, 
so mature, devout, fraternal, and happy. They have 
inherited the high tradition identified with the names 
of Starr King and Horatio Stebbins, and in each com- 

‘munity they have become recognized leaders in public 
service and religious life. The West has helped to 
make them what they are, and they are helping to 
make the West what it ought to be. I have never seen 
a better demonstration of the capacity of Congrega- 
tional form and polity to promote both effective co- 
operation and impressive worship; and, as I attended 
a vesper setvice of music and prayer, and a service of 
baptism and of the welcome of new members into the 
fellowship of the church, I felt that these young breth- 
ren might teach a lesson of rational piety to some fixed 
and frigid communities of New England. Perhaps the 
time will come when the Billings Lectureship may be 
applied, not only to send missionaries to the West, 
but also to bring from the West a teaching of the place 
and power of liberal Christianity in the moulding of 
a new world. 

I heard on every hand expressions of gratitude for 
the prompt and generous action of the American Uni- 
tarian Association after the disaster at San Francisco, 
and ministers of other communions remarked upon it 
as without parallel, and as distinguishing our admin- 
istration for vigor, sympathy, and foresight. I was 
especially impressed by the possibilities of usefulness 
which offer themselves to the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. As Mr. Horace Davis remarked, Cali- 
fornia is as far from Massachusetts as Massachusetts 
is from Great Britain; and it is as unreasonable to 
depend on the Harvard Divinity School or on Mead- 
ville for ministers adapted to California, as it would be 
for New England to depend on the school at Oxford. 
The Pacific School has been most generously under- 
taken by its immediate friends; and Mr. Wilbur’s ser- 
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vice is devoted, prudent, and effective. He 


men. 


ing ought to be occupied without delay. 
it possible to come to Boston in May, I trust that he 
will be received with the appreciation and confidence 
which his judicious and self-sacrificing work deserves. 
Francis G. PEABODY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Progress. 


‘ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 
An experience of one of the oldest of our Unitarian 


ministers as to the question, Does the religious world — 


move? may be of interest. Forty-five years ago every 
Protestant pulpit of my native city of Poughkeepsie 
was open to me as a Presbyterian (and later as an Epis- 
copalian) minister, and repeatedly I preached in nearly 
all of them. When I became a Unitarian, every one, 
except the chapel of Vassar College, was closed to me. 
But a few months ago I preached twice in the Pres- 
byterian church, where I held my first pastorate, 1867-69, 


and to-morrow (Sunday, April 21) am to preach on 


a special occasion in the (Trinitarian) Congregational 


church by joint invitation of its pastor and trustees, — 


and at the request of two city organizations whose 
memberships represent every Protestant church of 
Poughkeepsie. And this is a conservative, aristocratic 
old Dutch city of thirty thousand people, among whom 
neither a Universalist nor a Unitarian society has ever 
been able to secure an existence. Even here the re- 


ligious world moves, and how good it is to be assured ~ 


of it! ' 


'M. K. SCHERMERHORN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. : 


The Mistakes of the Virtuous. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Controversy may arise as to who the virtuous are, 
and how far their mistakes proceed from their virtue 
or from some defect of temperament or constitution. 
But good intentions are always to be reckoned with, 
even though they may lead to the burning of heretics 
to save souls or the blowing up of a town to vindicate 
a missionary enterprise. This is a blundering world, and 
one evidence of it is the fact that many reforms don’t 
reform for long, and have to be done over again with 
an ever new but fatuous faith in the empirical method. 

Why do some severe and rigid forms of virtue have a 
narrowing and stultifying effect on the mind? Is it 
because nature objects to excess, and finds her best and 
sweetest results in the golden mean? If there is a soul 
of good in things evil, there is, perhaps, a soul of evil 
in the so-called good. The judging and criticising power 
of virtue works much mischief. The tender side that 
loves, sympathizes with, and forgives human weakness 
and error proceeds from the divine goodness that Jesus 
speaks of when he says, ‘“‘Why call ye me good; there is 
but one good, namely God.” 

There are some very honest, upright, reputable peo- 
ple who lack the touch of human tenderness that would 
make them admirable. They walk a very straight, bare 
path, and have never let themselves go at the bidding 
of any great self-forgetful impulse. It is not always 
enough to be narrowly just, keeping strictly within the 
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quality in his students more than numbers, and has" 
gathered about him a small group of most promising 
He needs another professor, and needs him at 
once; and the admirable site which he holds for build-— 
If he finds © 
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letter of the law. Sometimes we are required to be 


', generously, even magnificently just. 


_ There are faulty people, like Charles Lamb, for in- 


| stance, open to temptation with a deplorable weakness 
_ of nature, who are still so lovable the world will cherish 
| them in spite of all the reprobation that might be cast 
_ on certain glaring defects. 
_ cause the stumble and fall due to temptation is an edi- 


It is not by any means be- 


fying spectacle, far from it, but because the being with 
a certain acquired or hereditary taint is sometimes able 


to rise from it, and still show nature’s nobility, gentle- 


ness, exquisite kindness, and charity. Such a nature, 
in spite of all its mistakes and failures, may predict a 
great future for itself when it has overcome its evil 
propensity; but the little hard, dry, buttoned-up virtue 
of some people seems not to have any future. It is 


self-satisfied, has already attained its aim, and has ab- 


solute faith in its own standards. 

It is a sad defect in a certain species of virtue that 
it is generally deficient in the sense of humor. It does 
not laugh genially neither at itself nor at others. There 
is a great advantage in being able to laugh at ourselves, 
and to see by the aid of imagination how our mistakes 
and absurdities look in the eyes of others. The solemn 
self-estimate, taking one’s self too seriously, may lead 
even an able man into unhappy errors. The sense of 
humor opens many secrets of the soul, and uproots a 
vast amount of self-conceit. It is that half-whimsical, 
half-charitable quality that looks into itself as into a 
mirror, in which its own face appears no fairer than the 


face of some poor being who has had fewer opportunities, 


and a meaner destiny. ‘The yielding to temptation is 
always a sad, a deplorable thing; but the consensus of 
the world’s opinion is that in some noble characters it 
may be due, or partly due, to the love of human kind, or 
to habits formed in immature and neglected periods 
of life. It will always hate greed, hypocrisy, miserliness, 
more than it hates the free and jovial and generous 
natures that have transgressed some of the moral laws. 
A Rip Van Winkle on the stage will be loved and cher- 
ished, while a Tartuffe will be hated and execrated. 

Nature is not fond of excess, even of an excess of so- 
called virtue. ‘There are good people who would abolish 
the canteen in the army even if it caused the gin shops 
to abound, as it is said they do in the neighborhood of 
our army posts. ‘hey would drive the devil out with 
a pitch-fork, but instead of that he has beleaguered the 
fort. A worthy and distinguished bishop has been se- 
verely condemned by many virtuous people because 
of his well-meant effort to reform the saloon, thereby 
giving us to infer that they prefer the saloon with all 
its objectionable features to a reformed and decent 
resort for poor men. ‘These inconsistencies show how 
sadly a sense of humor is needed in the composition 
of some otherwise excellent people. They must have 
the extreme that human nature will not tolerate, or 
nothing. ; : 

It is the blunder of a species of blind virtue to ever 
strive to root out certain tendencies in human nature 
by repression, and not by the process of cure, To vio- 
lently suppress the sale of every form of stimulant, harm- 
ful and less harmful, or even innocent, 1s not to eradi- 
cate the appetite, but to drive it for gratification into 
holes and corners, hence the mistakes of the virtuous 
are too often the nursery of the illicit. If a thing is 
hidden, the blunderer may believe he has accomplished 
an immense benefit to the world, until the hidden ulcer 
breaks out. : : 

The perfectly proper, strictly upright person may still 
make mistakes of an almost fatal nature because of the 
dryness of heart and intellect. The religious worthies 
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who hanged the Salem witches were people considered 
saintly in their day, but they were deplorably deficient 
in the power of seeing their so-called virtue in all its 
heinousness. The Scribes and Pharisees were those ac- 
counted virtuous in the time of Jesus, and yet against 
them he uttered the severest denunciations. Nor is 
it necessary to go so far back in the pages of history, 
for examples. We have but to remember the advo- 
cacy of slavery by thousands of good church people and 
the persecution of the Jews in all ages by people who 
were and are of the strictest sect of orthodoxy. 

Extremists are apt to turn their weapons against 
themselves, bringing a good cause into reproach. We 
may instance the riots of the English women suffragists, 
who have done harm to themselves without forwarding 
their object. The vote cannot be captured by violence; 
and, even were it so captured, it would not be worth the 
having, unless the calm reason, the sound judgment, the 
convinced common sense of the men of England con- 
ceded their right to the ballot. Sensible men will not con- 
cede the propriety of giving the ballot to women who 
storm the Houses of Parliament with vociferous cries. It 
is altogether too narrow a conception of the nature and 
obligations of the suffrage that leads good women to 
invite a pseudo-martyrdom that no one pities, because 
it bears on its face the evidence of sham. ‘This is not 
said in any sense to criticise the legitimate aims of the 
suffrage advocates, but to point out the fact that the effort 
to. take the ballot by storm is a blunder which must 
makes the judicious grieve. 

Humor and a sympathetic imagination seem to be 
as distinctively a part of virtue as piety. If a: strange 
hypocritical shape may creep under the churchman’s 
robe, or masquerade in the clothing of the impeccable 
mora] man, still let us not fail to bow reverently before 
the real virtue, the God given charity, the tender insight 
aud pity toward human weakness and error that per- 
vades some souls, and makes them holy with the spirit 
of the Master who ate in the house of the Publican, and 
defended the fallen woman against the hypocrisy of the 
men who would have stoned her to vindicate their virtue. 

NEw York Clry. 


As we Think, 


BY JAMES- BUCKHAM. 


No principle of the ‘‘new thought,” which is so rapidly 
gaining recognition in these days, is more clearly estab- 
lished than the assertion that ‘‘Thought is creative,” 
or, more explicitly, that dwelling long and expectantly 
with the image of any particular thing in the mind has 
an almost irresistible tendency to bring that thing to 
pass. The most advanced modern psychology takes 
the same position. We are, or inevitably tend to become, 
what we think. Life, chameleon-like, takes the color of 
its mental environment. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes used to assert that old age 
is simply a bad mental habit, which no one need yield 
to unless he wishes. A man may die, but there is no 
necessity whatever for his exchanging the spirit of 
youth for the spirit of senility. And we have the testi- 
mony of at least one of his students at Harvard that 
‘‘no one ever thought of Dr. Holmes as an old man, 
although he had then passed his eightieth birthday. 
His spirit was so young, and he was so buoyant, so fresh, 
and so full of life, that we always thought of him as one 
of ourselves.” : 

This principle of the creative, and therefore re-creative, 
power of thought, or the spirit of the mind, underlies 
all systems of mental healing, and gives them the basis 
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of truth and efficiency which they undoubtedly possess. 
‘The influence of mind over matter” is a phrase which 
has become current everywhere, and it is universally 
recognized and used because we all feel that it expresses 
a vital and significant truth. oe 

More, perhaps, than the average person realizes, he is, 
or is becoming, what his mind dwells upon. Psychology 
tells us, moreover, that conduct and achievement are 
powerfully influenced by a still more subtle operation 
of the mind called ‘‘auto-suggestion” ; that is, by what 
the mind persistently suggests to itself, or carries in 
‘solution in consciousness. If the mind is profoundly 
and persistently possessed by a certain thought, con- 
viction, or expectation, one’s life steadily grows into 
conformity with that suggestion. 

It is a strange and perilous power, this of auto-sug- 
gestion; for it is no uncommon thing for a mind to become 
possessed by a bad or discouraging conviction. And when 
it is so possessed, thoroughly and continuously, the life 
begins to follow the thought, and, the more it follows 

-and corroborates the thought, the more established and 
harmful does the thought become. 

The writer knows the case of a literary man, who 
somehow became possessed with the idea that his brain 
had been weakened by a purely physical disease through 
which he had passed, and that it would never recover its 
former strength, even though the distinctively physical 
powers of the system were fully restored. Nothing more 
unnatural or illogical can be imagined; but this auto- 
suggestion obtained a firm hold upon the man’s mind, 
and wrought strange havoc with his work. His physical 
system, restored by rest and rebuilding, became stronger 
and more efficient than ever, but his mind has never 
regained its grasp, simply because he became so thor- 
oughly possessed by the suggestion that it could not 
and would not. 

If the suggestion that obtained a lodgment in this man’s 
consciousness had been, on the other hand, a conviction 
and expectation of refreshed and increased mental power, 
after the respite afforded by sickness, there is no doubt 
that this auto-suggestion would have made him a better 
man, mentally, than he had ever been before. 

As we think, so we are; or, better perhaps, as we 
believe, so we are. We mortals little realize how the 
submerged consciousness, the unreported broodings 
of the mind, affect and determine the conduct of life. 
These deep, silent currents are ever sweeping us whither 
they will. Life is mysteriously the outcome of the great, 
uncharted depths of thought, of what we call the sub- 
liminal consciousness. We flatter ourselves that we 
direct and determine conduct, intention, work, by 
specific and manifest choices and exercises of will power, 
day by day; but all the while we are behaving, planning, 
performing, according to hidden, persistent, general 
suggestions below the threshold of the mind. 

Nevertheless, we should not assume that there is 
anything fatalistic about this tyranny of the suggestion; 
for it is we ourselves who establish, originally, the sug- 
gestions that control us. An auto-suggestion is never 
implanted without there is first great hospitality toward 
it on the part of the mind, long and voluntary dwelling 
upon the thought that has been presented, no matter 
how. In the final analysis we are responsible for the 
subliminal suggestions that control us. When the 
abnormal thought, the thought of evil, the thought of 
discouragement, first knocks at the door of the mind 
and begs for lodging, we ought to turn it away, as we 
would an assassin in whose cloak gleams the jewelled 
dagger. 

If the literary man, who lost his mental power through 
a depressing auto-suggestion, had said at the outset, 
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to that bad and unnatural and unreasonable though 
‘‘Begone, and never ‘show yourself here again!” 1 
would not have wasted under the subtle poison of se 
discouragement. We are the masters of our own fat 
even when we seem to be overborne by a mysterio 
force so like fatality that we cry out against it as t 
curse of heaven. 

Could we but understand in the beginning what | 
means to admit a wrong thought, even for dalliance v 
for argument, we would never become the slaves of a 
enthroned and tyrannous evil suggestion. The secra 
of right living and right thinking is to be always alex 
against opening the door of the mind to the evil « 
discouraging thought. | 


Ministers and Money. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


A recent Register compares the financial getting on « 
ministers of earlier and of later days to the advantag 
of the former. And one reason for their greater prog 
perity is held to be investment in safe securities ratha 
than in stocks, now the zgnis fatuus of so many; ani 
the thought is expressed that a capable committee c 
financiers might be very helpful to ministers as to thei 
To this a minister replies somewhai 
warmly that ministers are not necessarily financial in 
competents, and that, if they invest unwisely now ane 
then, so do men in all callings; and he thinks thi 
Register ought to be friendly to the minister, and no 
make his position harder by printing that which wi. 
be prejudicial to him. This last suggestion we mus 
think wide of the mark. The Register is not infallible 
but it is certainly the minister’s friend. As to th 
former suggestion, though true enough, we see not hoy 
it discredits the Register’s judgment. Many minister 
manage prosperously, many lawyers and merchant 
get uncomfortably near the poor-house. A few year 
ago an ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury die: 
insolvent; and about the same time a college necrole 
gist told of a minister who, during a service of thirt 
years in a New England village, had never received : 
salary of more than $500, yet left his family more tha: 
$30,000. But no compilation of facts such as thes 
can weaken the judgment that the financially wise cas 
handle money more prosperously than the financiall 
non-wise. 

But, after we have settled the better ways of invest 
ing, there is still the prior problem of getting somethin: 
to invest; and this problem, with many a minister, i 
not an easy one. While his income is small, rents an 
food are high, and winters and coal operators are abou 
equally remorseless. To have any margin after hi 
necessary bills are paid must often imply an econom 
not pleasant to exercise. And, while one hundred year 
ago it was much the same with the minister, in two o 
three particulars his was the better outlook for prosper 
ity, if disposed to pursue the rugged way that woul 
lead to it. If his salary was small, his position wa 
secure; the standards of life were far simpler; collat 
eral employment more willingly allowed him. In thes 
terms we describe the situation of the minister men 
tioned above. His race was run less than a hundre 
years ago, but it was in a community that reflecte 
the standards of that earlier time. He was not onl 
minister, but also farmer. As such he had a small dea’ 
ing with the tax collector, but none whatever with 
landlord. He paid for his fuel by the sturdy use of hi 
axe. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, butter, he sol 
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r than bought. At his door one met no servant; 
table was served with frugal comfort; garments of 
pensive material were worn long. Books he had 
_ little time for, and so bought next to none. His people 
made no severe intellectual demands; personally they 
ced him; his doctrines were their doctrines, and all. 
went well. So a large part of his yearly stipend he 
_ could invest, and this we may be sure he did with 


qth So the min- 
4 as of to-day must subsist on such salary as is paid 

him, and support a standard of living to which only 
makeshifts are equal. Even thus his situation was 
) not so hard. In time he might learn the makeshifts 
| and even take pride in them. As a rule, however, he 
is not secure in his position; and his fat years of settle- 
» ment, which are rarely very fat, must alternate with 
» lean years of candidating, which are always very lean. 
| Under such conditions his accumulations must be slow. 
_. The explanation of the minister’s meagre income is 
| in part traditional. His calling has ever invited to 
self-denial, rarely to worldly welfare. But there is 
another. explanation, a plethora of churches. There 
)» seems to us in our communities a growing sense of the 
_ needs of ministers; but the multiplication of sects, in 
multitudes of cases, baffles the more generous inclina- 
| tion. Where four churches are struggling for existence 
‘in-a community fairly equal to not more than two 
they must strangle one another. The consolidation of 
churches must precede any considerable improvement 
in the lot of ministers. But until then—what? The 
number of ministers who in old age are living lives of un- 
harassed dignity on the small savings of their active years 
shows that the like provision must be possible to many, 
if not to all. It may imply heroic frugalities, the end 
is worth them. Many ministers strive to live up to the 
_fich: rather should they strive with dignity to live 
_ down to the poor, to whom especially they are sent. 
| The beckonings of the ministry are not to worldly estate, 
| but to brave strivings and renunciations. 
i MELROSE, Mass. 


i + The Aim of the New Theology Movement. 


BY REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


_ The prominence which has been given during the last 
| few months to what has now come to be called the New 
4 Theology is a not unhopeful sign of the times, although 
the discussion has not up to the present been very illu- 
minating or free from acrimony. ‘The majority of those 
- taking part in it appear to have been possessed by the 
idea that the present writer sat down one morning to 
invent a new theology, and managed to complete his task 
before luncheon—no one, presumably, having ever heard 
of the name or the movement before. One has occa- 
Sionally suspected during the controversy that some of 
the critics were not quite so ignorant as they made out: 
to belittle the importance of a subject by representing 
it as the hare-brained obiter diciawm of some individual is 
an ancient device and a useful if not very honorable 
weapon. But the air is clearing a little, and the general 
public, or that portion of it which is taking an interest 
in the matter, is coming to see that the title New The- 
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ology belongs to a movement which depends upon no 
one personality and no one church: it is a spiritual quick- 
ening, a renewal of life and energy within the various 
Christian communions and even beyond them. Where 
the name came from no one seems to know. It was in 
use more than a generation ago as indicative of the atti- 
tude of some, chiefly in the Congregational churches of 
New England, who felt that the Christian fundamental 
of the immanence of God ought to be the regulative prin- 
ciple of an effective gospel and a living theology. In 
this country the name has been spontaneously applied 
of late to the teaching of those evangelical preachers 
who have been placing this principle in the foreground 
of their pulpit ministrations. Of these the present writer 
is only one, and he has never adopted the name New 
Theology as descriptive of his attitude: the name has 
been thrust upon him by others, just as the now historic 
names of Puritan and Quaker were originally thrust upon 
their wearers. If he had been able to choose, he would 
have preferred some other name,—if name there had to 
be,—for in his judgment the word ‘‘new”’ has incidentally 
done some harm by creating the impression that the New 
Theology involves a breach with historic Christianity, 
which is utterly untrue. Another misconception, fre- 
quently put forward, is that the New Theology is a freshly 
formulated statement of belief ona creedal basis, and with - 
no more intrinsic authority or promise of permanence 
than, say, Dowieism. How far these notions are from 
the truth will gradually become clearer as the dust of 
controversy settles. The New Theology, like the Human- 
ism of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller and his coadjutors in the realm 
of philosophy, represents a method rather than a system 
to which all its adherents must subscribe. Those who 
maintain that the Christian religion, and even the ven- 
erable creeds, ought to be interpreted in terms of the 
divine immanence in the universe and in mankind are 
users of this method, whether they employ the term New 
Theology to describe it or not. In applying this method 
they must inevitably sweep away many of the misleading 
and inadequate statements of belief which in the popular 
mind are supposed to be synonymous with Christian 
truth. It is the popular theology of the churches with 
which the New Theology comes into conflict. But its 
emphasis is positive, not negative: it is a return to sim- 
plicity of statement and to the preaching of an ethical 
gospel. Like Humanism, it discards every theologou- 
menon which has not a practical ethical value. , 

Up to the present the name New Theology seems to 
have been restricted for the most part to the teaching 
given from some evangelical Free Church pulpits, es- 
pecially of the Congregational order. There is no abso- 
lute reason why it should be so, and perhaps the ten- 
dency will not continue; for the same movement exists 
in other churches, even the Roman Catholic, and is rising 
spontaneously everywhere. The name matters little, 
but there seems to be a clear and real need for a drawing 
together of those who are adopting the attitude indicated 
above. If this drawing together could be accomplished, 
the gain to spiritual religion would be enormous. The 
name New Theology might then be dropped, and some 
more comprehensive designation adopted. 

Such a drawing together has already been attempted 
in a tentative fashion, and, before going on to indicate 
the lines on which it seems desirable that a wider society 
should be formed, it may be as well to tell here bnefly 
the story of the New Theology League, as it was called, 
For the past year or two various approaches have been 
made to the minister of the City Temple, chiefly by young 
Free Church ministers, asking that some kind of organ- 
ization might be formed to bring together in an unpre- 
tentious way a number of those throughout the country 
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who were in general sympathy with his teaching. While 
more than willing to encourage the formation of such a 
society, he was unwilling to assume personal responsi- 
bility for it, as the organization thereof might prove to 
bea heavy burden. In the end, however, a private meet- 
ing was summoned at the City Temple, to consider the 
possibility of uniting for the free discussion of religious 
questions on the basis of a common sympathy with the 
standpoint of the New Theology. At this meeting it 
was evident that the majority, including the present 
writer, were in favor of an organization which, with as 
little machinery as possible, might include members of 
all denominations and of no denomination, so long as 
they were desirous of unfettered converse in regard to 
the fundamental problems of religion; in a word, what 
was wanted was a society with the platform of the Hzbbert 
Journal. Others thought that it would be better to restrict 
membership for the present to those in fellowship with 
Congregational churches, as it was quite probable that 
before long advocates of the New Theology might find 
themselves in the position of having to contend for a 
footing within Congregationalism itself. The title New 
Theology League was provisionally adopted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to revise the whole proceedings and 
bring up a report to a future meeting. It was clearly 
understood that nothing was finally settled at this pre- 
liminary meeting, not even the name of the new society. 
By a curious and unfortunate coincidence, the New The- 
ology controversy broke out within a few days after this 
meeting was held, and, when the appointed committee 
met, it found itself the centre of a storm. ‘The fact that 
such a society was in process of formation was imme- 
diately made public, together with a number of incorrect 
statements as to its aims and objects. ‘To all outsiders 
it appeared that the society was formed in consequence 
of the sudden publicity given to the New Theology move- 
ment, whereas it was nothing of the kind: it was the 
outcome of repeated requests for the formation of some 
kind of a union which might enable preachers of the 
New Theology to meet and know one another. In view 
of the undesirable notoriety now given to its doings, the 
committee was undecided as to what course to take. 
Some were for militant action against the denominational 
assailants of the New Theology, while others were as 
strongly of opinion that anything divisive was more than 
ever undesirable. When, a week later, the original meet- 
ing reassembled to receive the committee’s report, the 
public controversy had become so acute that it was 
unanimously decided to take no further steps which might 
tend to provoke animosity, but to continue quietly with 
the endeavor to form a society for the encouragement 
of progressive religious thought. This description was 
not intended as the name of the society itself, but a 
declaration of the purpose for which it was founded. 
As the name New Theology League had not, in the first 
instance, been definitely decided upon in any case, it 
was now, under the circumstances, abandoned as being 
provocative. If the New Theology controversy had not 
arisen, there would have been nothing provocative about 
it. 

The little society thus formed will no doubt continue 
in a quiet way, providing a means for fraternal inter- 
course among its founders and their friends, but it is not 
and never will be a fighting organization. There are 
plenty of societies like it existing among Free Church 
ministers and others for various purposes. The object 
of the present paper is to point out the need for some 
effective method of bringing together on wider lines the 
men who in various religious communions are in svm- 
pathy with the standpoint of those Free Churchmen 
who are adherents of the New Theology. It is impossible 
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for the present writer to undertake such an organization, 
and quite undesirable from many points of view. The 
little society whose brief history has just been narrated « 
is not what is wanted for this more comprehensive pur- 
pose. What is wanted more than anything else is some | 
means whereby liberal-minded Catholics, Anglicans, ; 
Evangelical Free Churchmen, Unitarians, men of science ¢ 
like Sir Oliver Lodge, ethical teachers like Dr. Stanton ¢ 
Coit, and pioneers of social reform like Prof. Henry Jones § 
and Mr. Keir Hardie can get together on a common 4 
platform and understand more fully their common aims. 4 
Can this be done? If so, will some organizing genius, | 
well known to the public, and in bad odor with none, arise = 
and do it? More can be done by personal touch than : 
by any amount of printed matter, even though it were all 
of the Hibbert Journal order. The urgent need of the 
hour is the need for a strong assertion of our fundamental | 
Christian unity, or at any rate of the idea of social 
brotherhood based upon spiritual sanctions. This spirit ; 
seems to be in the air just now, and it ought to find some : 
kind of collective expression. ; 

Some will maintain that this has not necessarily anything 4 
to do with the New Theology, but it has, and a great deal, — 
too. The one great word of the New Theology is unity, 
the unity of the individual with the race and of the race 
with God. Its aim is as clear as moral conviction can — 
make it; namely, the realization of a kingdom of God, 
a spiritual brotherhood, exalting and fulfilling all the : 
throes and strivings of the nations in the political, social, 
and scientific world to-day. It is a recognition of the 
all-sufficiency of the religion of Jesus for our moral and 
spiritual needs, and a perception of the essential oneness 
of all forms of faith in which this ideal finds expression. 
The adherent of the New Theology tries to get beneath 
every venerable statement of Christian belief, and bring — 
to light the essential truth implied in it. He does not 
admit that there can be any dissonance between science 
and religion, for their field of action is the same. Re- 
ligion is the soul’s response to the universe, and science 
is only the mind trying to understand the universe. As 
soon as religion becomes theology, it must either consist 
with science or be foredoomed, for the universe explored 
by science is, after all, the very universe which calls the 
soul to prayer. A theology in conflict with the scientific 
method is, therefore, in the nature of things, an in- 
adequate expression of religious experience, and even 
a clog upon it. The rehabilitation of religious faith 
which is now upon us involves a recognition of the sacred- 
ness of science. The only theology that will hold the 
field in the immediate future will be that of science, and 
science can no more contradict the findings of the highest 
human experience than it can deny its own method. 

It is just the same in the region of sociology and its 
practical aims. It is an extraordinary thing that social- 
ism should ever, in any of its manifestations, have become 
materialistic, and the fact that it should have done so 
is an indictment of the churches. Whence springs the 
deep-seated hostility of so many of the representatives 
of labor to the churches? It can only be from the fact 
that organized religion has, in the immediate past, lost 
sight of its own fundamental, the divineness of man. 
Practical materialism in the churches has led to theo- 
retical materialism in the masses. » If the ecclesia of Jesus 
had all along been proclaiming, both by precept and ex- 
ample, the ideal of universal brotherhood, and the possi- 
bility of realizing the kingdom of God on earth, the un- 
privileged could never have looked for any other leader. 
But suspicion and mistrust have been born of the un- 
faithfulness of Christians to their own first principle. 
Why in the world have we been pressing dogma to the 
front, when there were wrongs to be righted and men to 
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be redeemed from the dominion of forces that brutalize 
| and degrade their nobler nature? The obvious, glaring 
thing in the world of human affairs to-day is that the 
) Church has been trying too long to save men from suffer- 
} ing in a world to come, and has been only partially 
- concerned about the root-causes of suffering in this. 
' Faith has too often been deprived of its moral content, 
and spoken of as if it had only an intellectual content. 
The man at the bottom of the social ladder sees this with 
the clearness born of adversity, and hates what he thinks 
to be the insincerity of organized religion. ‘Then, too, 
the fact is beyond dispute that the movement toward 
social emancipation is now international, and recognizes 
itself to be such. It is far ahead of the churches in this 
respect; in fact, it is the true Church, the organization 
| which is doing the work the churches ought to be doing, 
' realizing the kingdom of God. ‘The socialist workman 
in Philadelphia feels himself nearer to the workman in 
Berlin than he does to the plutocrat in the next block. 
Here is the greatest and most promising of the forces 
making for universal peace. What are we to call it? 
Ii this movement be not guided by the spirit of Christ, 
there is no other movement that is. The professed ma- 
terialism of so many of its adherents is only incidental, 
and due to the moral apathy of the churches more than 
' to any other cause whatsoever. But it cannot continue: 
' no movement so intrinsically spiritual can continue with- 
out recognizing itself for what it really is. The touch 
of religious faith would make it irresistible. 
_ Here, then, is the true mission of the churches to-day, 
or, if the churches fail to realize it, the mission of the 
man of faith, wherever he may be found. He may call 
his views by what name he pleases, but they are the 
New Theology, the gospel of the kingdom of God. It 
is a deplorable perversion of the truth to say that the 
_ Church exists to secure a blessed immortality for a select 
few of the human race. The Church has nothing what- 
ever to do with getting men into heaven: her work is to 
get heaven into this world. It ought to be plain to any 
ordinary intelligence that to talk about saving men from 
God is ridiculous, and worse than ridiculous: it is one 
of the unconscious blasphemies of theology. To preach 
that salvation is obtainable by believing something, and 
is a kind of insurance policy for the life to come, is even 
worse. Thank heaven! the churches are beginning to 
wake up to it, and to see that the one thing which justifies 
their existence is their success in making men willing to 
_manifest the love of God. ‘The gospel we have to preach 
is very simple, and it is the same gospel in every church, 
Catholic or Protestant, where the spirit of Jesus is really 
to be found. ‘The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was a moral rather than an intellectual revolt. Intel- 
lectually, the forms in which it clothed religious faith 
were worse than those it replaced. A similar moral revolt 
is proceeding now against Protestantism itself. Can the 
preaching of the New Theology, the gospel of the king- 
dom of God, avail to save it? If not, let it perish. 
Churches or no churches, this is the gospel of the future. 
The vast international labor movement is an expression 
of it, and, once that movement becomes aflame with re- 
ligious zeal, all the forces of harm and hate will go down 
before it. To kindle that flame is the object of the 
preachers of the New Theology. They know quite well 
what they are doing, and why they are doing it. It is 
the word of God to the present age, the peal of the New 
Reformation. Nothing can stand in its way for long. 
All archaic presentations of Christianity which are in- 
consistent with this all-comprehending purpose out of 
which Christianity originally sprang must go. We have 
no use for them: they belong to the lumber of a bygone 
age. We have to preach the kingdom of God, and noth- 
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ing else. The one thing we have to get men to see is. 
that, to know God, and to be happy here or in a world— 
to come, they must be unselfish, and that no other kind 

of worship and no other kind of creed are worth taking 

into account. Set the world on fire with this kind of 

faith in God, and we have saved it: it is the only reason 

for which churches exist, or ought to exist. ; 

It is well that so many faithful and loyal members of 
the churches are coming to see it, and are preaching the 
truth with fervor and clearness. There is no church 
where this movement is more marked at present than in 
the venerable Church of Rome herself, the mother 
church of Western Christendom. ‘The very same move- 
ment which in a somewhat different form is represented 
in this country by the New Theology is proceeding in 
Italy and elsewhere under Roman Catholic influences 
and under another name. ‘The fact that this is possible, 
without the conscious and direct co-operation of its pro- 
moters with progressive Protestantism, is evidence that 
the Divine Spirit is operating in the same way through- 
out Christendom. There has recently appeared in Italy 
the first number of a magazine called J] Rinnovamento, 
which is described as a critical review of ideas and facts. 
It is a striking production, and the first number shows 
what a vast re-enforcement the ideal of a progressive 
Christianity is going to receive from the midst of Catholi- 
cism. It has been started by three sincere, courageous, 
open-eyed, and competent young men. They have the 
support of many non-Catholic contributors, including, 
apparently, Dr. Edward Caird, who has permitted the 
introduction to his work on the ‘‘Evolution of Religion’’ 
to appear as an article. The leader of this little band 
and the author of the introduction is Tommaso Scotti, 
the future Duca Scotti, one of the chief nobles of Lom- 
bardy. This introduction is a noteworthy piece of work, 
especially as proceeding from the pen of an earnest Cath- 
olic. The following paragraphs show clearly the purpose 
and standpoint of the writer :— 

‘In noi Cristianesimo é Vita: é€ inesauribile aspira- 
zione, é speranza, é anelito di tutto I’ essere verso cid che 
nella vita partecipa dell’ eterno; é esaltamento progres- 
sivo di noi stessi in una ricerca appassionata e a volte 
angosciosa del vero; € un protendersi e un vivere dell’ 
anima nel futuro. Invano noi lo rinchiuderemmo in 
alcuni sistemi intellettuali come in espressioni definitive 
del suo sviluppo; esso é per sua natura in un continuo 
divenire che spezza gli antichi involucri per ricrearne 
perennemente dei nuovi, che plasma e riplasma le forme 
attraverso le quali si comunica all’ intelletto umano; 
in un moto perenne di rinnovamento, come se un divino 
artefice nella creta molle cercasse di esprimere senza posa 
e insoddisfatto sempre un suo ineffabile ideale.’’* 

This passage might have been written by Auguste 
Sabatier himself, for it breathes the very essence of the 
religion of the Spirit. The emphatic assertion of the im- 
possibility of permanently enclosing religious experience 
within any intellectual system of belief is striking as 
coming from’a Catholic. How the author reconciles 
such a statement with the duty of obedience to eccle- 
siastical authority is not easy for an outsider to under- 
stand. In the paragraph immediately preceding this 
one the writer maintains that men are comparatively 
indifferent to the outsides of ideas, and that our religious 
conceptions ought not to be fettered by external dog- 


* “For us Christianity is Life; it is inexhaustible aspiration; it is hope; it is a craving 
of the whole being for that which, in life, shares the nature of the Eternal; it is the pro- 
gressive elevation of ourselves in a passionate and sometimes painful pursuit of truth; 
it is the soul’s projection of itself, and its life, in the future. Vain were the attempt 
to shut up Christianity in any intellectual systems as final expressions of its development; 
by its nature it is in a state of continuous growth which breaks up the old envelopes in 
order to create for them a perennially new content, which shapes and reshapes the forms 
through which itself is communicated to the intelligence of man,—a perennial movement 
of renovation, as though a divine worker in the yielding clay were seeking without rest 
or final satisfaction to express his ineffable ideal.” : 
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matic authority. Apparently, in his view, the teaching 
church ought to guide, but not to control, her children. 
This appears to be the writer’s meaning in the following 
paragraph also -— 

“D/’altra parte non vorremmo che questo amofe di 
verita nella liberta, generasse in alcuni il dubbio di un 
nostra distacco dalla tradizione religiosa. Anzi ci preme 
dichiarare che il cattolicesimo é la naturale base della 
nostra ricerca; che noi lo sentiamo come il punto di par- 
tenza della nostra indagine; e che degli stessi confini del 
suo dogma abbiamo bisogno come di fondamenti secolari 
della nostra vita spirituale.’’ * 

But the most thorough-going adherent of the New 
Theology could say this too, every word of it, provided 
the writer would admit a wider connotation of the term 
Catholicism. There is such a thing as the Christian con- 
sciousness: it is not a fancy, but a fact. And there is 
such a thing as the Catholic temper of mind, the desire 
to seek unity rather than division, and to believe in the 
essential solidarity of the Christian witness in all ages. 
We have had enough of protest and division. What we 
want now is a drawing together of the Christian forces 
of the world on an ethical basis. If the paragraph just 
quoted means no more than a recognition of the fact 
that Christian experience is not atomistic, but the out- 
come of a constant and unbroken spiritual witness and 
holy fellowship, we can gladly indorse it. The writer 
and his coadjutors are evidently trying to lay bare the 
moral and spiritual values presumed in the venerable 
creeds of the Church. In so far as that is the case, their 
work may fairly be described as a New Theology move- 
ment within the Roman communion,—-a further evidence 
that the Spirit of God is moving on the face of the waters, 
and preparing the world-wide spiritual quickening which 
shall result in making modern civilization a true Catholic 
Church, a city of God. : 

That this movement has long been in progress in the 
Church of England every one must admit. In that com- 
munion the dislike to the word “‘ Prctestant’’ doesnot neces- 
sarily involve high and dry sacerdotalism, rather it be- 
tokens a desire to recognize and insist upon the funda- 
mental unity of Christendom in regard to the moral and 
spiritual realities summed up in our common experience 
of Christ. Probably Dr. Rashdall and the school repre- 
sented in Contentio Veritatis would willingly admit this. 
The same can be said of the Free Catholic movement in 
which Unitarians are taking part. While the formal 
unity of Christendom is neither possible nor desirable, a 
practical concentration of all the Christian forces for the 
realization of the main purpose for which the Church of 
Christ exists ought now to be within sight. Whatever 
name we give to the movement which is rising spon- 
taneously from so many different quarters, we can gladly 
and thankfully recognize that it is of God, and do our 
best to further it. 

The ethical and spiritual reawakening of Christendom 
isat hand. ‘‘The law and the prophets were until John: 
from that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man presseth into it.” We want a 
Christian unity based upon a recognition of this all- 
important truth. We want a practical assertion of the 
fact that the Church has no meaning and no function 
if it be not this. We want effective declaration of the 
truth that God is seeking manifestation in this way, and 
that the Christ is present in all his saving fulness in every 
effort put forth for the healing of the wounds of man- 
kind and the realization of a spiritual brotherhood on 
__ * “On the other hand, we would not that this love of truth in freedom should produce 
in any one a suspicion of our detachment from traditional religion. Rather do we feel 
bound to declare that Catholicism is the natural base of our inquiry; that we recognize 


it as the point of departure for our quest; and that we néed the very limitations of its 
dogma as the temporal foundations of our spiritual life.”” 
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earth as in heaven. We want this ancient ideal preached | 
as a new evangel. We must show the masses that we are 
in earnest, and to do so we must let other objects sink 7 
into the background. ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God.” ¥ 
We must be simple and sincere if we would really help > 
those who are simple and sincere. When we use the word || 
“sin,” let us show that we mean selfishness; and, when | 
we proclaim a gospel for sin, let us begin by being unsel- | 
fish ourselves. Where is the good of talking to men | 
about sin while we have plenty and they are starving? } 
The real sin consists in doing nothing to alter such a | 
state of things. When the man with a burdened con- | 
science comes to ts for relief, let us tell him that we all | 
bear the burden together, and that, until he becomes a 
Christ, all the love in the universe will come to his help | 
and share his struggle. His burden is ours—the burden 
of the Christ incarnate for the redemption of the world. 
There is no want within the range of human experience 
which this gospel will not meet. It is the proclamation 
of our oneness in God. Never since the nascent days of 
the Christian evangel has that gospel been preached with — 
fervor and clearness by an undivided church. 

If the Church will unite to preach it now, the future is — 
glorious. It can be preached under any or all of the 
existing ecclesiastical forms, but it must be preached; 
the world is waiting for it. The unprivileged masses of _ 
every nation in Christendom are yearning for it and 
ready to respond to it. They do not know—how could 
they know ?>—that the Church originally came into being 
for this end and for no other. So in their hunger for a 
purer, nobler, social order they have turned away from 
the Church, and many of them are making the mistake 
} Let the 
prophets come forward and tell them the truth, the truth 
that the hither and the yonder are one, and that man 
is worth the saving here because he has an immortal 
destiny, and must begin somewhere if he is to reach the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ in ‘“‘the 
one far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.”’—The Hibbert Journal. 
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To keep the heart unwrinkled, to be hopeful, kindly, 
cheerful, reverent,—that is to triumph over old age.— 
Thomas Batley Aldrich. 

we 


A good deed is never lost. He who sows courtesy 
reaps friendship, and he who plants kindness gathers love; 
pleasure bestowed upon a grateful mind was never sterile, 
but generally gratitude begets reward.—Basul. 
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There is no pure and unselfish human love which is 
anything else than the breathing of the spirit of God 
within the spirit of man. And for one who has such 
love stirring within him to say that he has no touch with 
God is as though one breathing the sweet air and build- 
ing up daily strength thereby should say that he knows 
not the air itself—Rzchard A. Armstrong. 
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There is real worship when the mind in solitude holds — 
communion with its Maker; when wandering thoughts 
are called home, and the world is shut out; when all 
agencies upon the senses are withdrawn, when external 
interruptions are at an end; and when the thought can 
fix itself intently, and the feeling go forth to that Spirit 
in whom we live, move, and have our being.—_W. J. Fox. 


He is wise who at last sees in suffering only the light 
it sheds on his soul, and whose eyes never rest on 
shadow it casts upon those who have sent it toward 
him. And wiser still is the man to whom sorrow and 
joy not only bring increase of consciousness, but also 
the knowledge that something exists superior to con- 
sciousness even. To have reached this point is to reach 
he summit of inward life, whence at last we look down 
n he flames whose light has helped our ascent.—Maeter- 
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n BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


____ The mission of Unitarianism is to help mankind to a 
| higher and more spiritual faith than it has had before; 
| for Unitarianism is not a theology and a philosophy only, 
it isa life. It is, least of all, a negation or a denial of 
| some other religion. It is a comprehensive religion, 
| including the good in the older religions. No man is 
| ready to become a Unitarian until he is able to do his 
| Own thinking. In order to be a Unitarian he may out- 
grow the old theologies, but he must not outgrow relig- 
ion. Until he learns to use his freedom wiselv, and 
not make it simply a license to reject everything he can- 
not understand, until then, he may not be orthodox, 
but he is not necessarily a Unitarian, for Unitarianism 
is a positive faith. It believes that love is the only 
divine power in the universe, and that at last all mankind 
will grow into it, that the process of man’s develop- 
' ment from the animal, through the human, into the 
 $piritual, is now going on, that it will one day be com- 
pleted. 

Public worship should be an expression of this faith. 
Shall we call it a simple faith? It may be simple to us; 
but to the mind long accustomed to the complexities 

of ecclesiasticism, so long familiar with the ancient 
_ theology only, it seems barren rather than simple. This 
is easily understood; for, just in proportion as the mind 
apprehends and the intellect becomes convinced of the 
highest spiritual truth, the soul grows calm and trustful, 
the element of pursuit is over, and only rest remaineth. 
When the soul comes to that point of development 
| where it can absolutely cast its cares on God, trusting 
_ him and his love for everything in the spiritual life, here 

and hereafter, self-interest, the most restless and eager 
passion of human nature, is satisfied. It is then that 
calmness, placidity of spirit is attained which is some- 
times mistaken for indifference by those who cannot 
comprehend it. It is at this point that Unitarianism 
often ceases its work; that is, when self-interest has 
been victorious, has achieved its ends, the new-born 
Unitarian sometimes looks upon his work as finished. 
Having escaped from the dominion of fear, he con- 
gratulates himself that the battle is won, forgetting that 
there is such a thing as human brotherhood. If the soul 
that gains a victory over fear was the only soul on earth, 
then the victory would be won, and the victor might 
enter into his rest. But there is no rest, in that sense, 
on the earth. Said Jesus, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ So will every man and every woman, who 
has reached this condition of perfect trust, continue to 
work for others, if they have learned their spiritual 
lessons. There is no provision in this world for drones 
in any walk of-life. There is nothing in this life worth 
having that does not cost persistent effort. Every 
victory in life but reveals another battle that must be 


* Froma sermon preached at the dedication of the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, 
Cal., March 24. 
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fought. So with this one. When we have attained the 
real spirit of Christianity, we shall forget self. We shall’ 
find that not only our duty, but our inclination also, 
leads us to engage in the service of others. ‘This will — 
affect the character of our worship, for then worship 
will take the form of service. We shall care less for forms, 
and more for the spiritual uplift we receive when we see 
the blessings of life descend upon others. I think that the 
social worship—that is, worship in congregations—which 
distinguishes modern life has grown out of this spirit 
of sympathy with others. This brings me to the subject 
which I shall try to place before you in a_ practical 
way. : 

Ours is not a new church; but it is entering upon a 
new career, and, may we not hope, one which shall prove 
to be successful? Public worship, which is the subject 
of this discourse, is one of the subjects that deserve 
attention. 

First, let us ignore the phases of the subject which 
do not interest Unitarians, and confine ourselves to those 
upon which we have more or less agreement. I pre- 
sume no one desires to see a revival of either synagogue 
or temple worship. Priesthood is not a feature of our 
svstem, and, therefore, ritualism is out of the question. 
We inust have forms of some kind and some ceremonies. 
We need only such forms as are conducive to the estab- 
lishment of a distinctively social order of public worship. 
I assume that this is the object we have in view; namely, 
to adopt the best possible form of social public wor- 
ship. 

One of iny ministerial brethren in New England said 
to me a few years ago: “I have numbers of men and 
women in my parish who woull give up almost any 
doctrine with less hesitation than the old forms of public 
worship. That which they call the congregational form 
is dearer to them than theological opinions.” It is not 
surprising that men should be attached to familiar forms 
of all kinds. I think we are alike in this. Still as 
Unitarians, we are committed to the principle of hospi- 
tality to new thought. Progress is one of our favorite 
words, and we ought to be able to rise above mere cus- 
tom or routine when there is sufficient reason for s9 
doing. There can be no principle involvei in the form 
of public worship. There may be sentiment, emotion, 
taste. Forms that help one to worship may hinder 
another; but it is unlikely that any form would be 
adopted by a Unitarian church that would not, in a brief 
time, commend itself to those who sought earnestly to 
utilize it. What is called the “enrichment of the church 
service’? has been the subject of many addresses and 
of much discussion in the ministerial associations of 
many denominations during the past few years. At- 
tention has been called to the rapidly increasing tend- 
ency of Unitarian young people to visit those churches 
which emphasize more strongly than we do a liturgical 
form of worship, not only to visit them, but in many 
cases to forsake their own, and ally themselves per- 
manently with those churches. This shows that they 
are willing to endure a theology which they cannot ap- 
prove, for the sake of the spiritual uplift they get from 
the ceremonial features of the service. We are too un- 
conscious of the change which is coming over the re- 
ligious world. We are slow to appreciate how far the 
basis of religion has shifted, how new the motives, the 
ideals of the religious life; and this spirit of progress 
has affected Unitarians even more than it has those in 
the orthodox churches. But the forms of public wor- 
ship have remained unchanged. No one has attempted 
to give the new jewels brighter or more attractive set- 
ting. The old Puritan form of worship is used in quite 
go per cent. of our liberal churches. Some of our 
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younger people have caught a new spirit. The social 
consciousness seems to have increased: co-operation, 
noblesse oblige, these words express their central ideas. 
These young people seem to be unable to put these 
ideas into the old forms. They do not mix well with 
them. 

The old forms were made to suit the old ideas. They 
did express them perfectly. Man, a Icst being, must be 
redeemed to be saved. Only one way of redemption,— 
must accept and believe certain doctrines. Only the 
Church knew those doctrines. The Church being the 
official representative of the Most High, this redemption 
was conferred by the Church. The Church, therefore, in- 
directly, controlled the future of every soul. In Puritan 
New England it once furnished the passports to citizen- 
ship; that is, in early days, only church members were 
allowed to vote at the general election. The minister 
was the official head of the church. He assumed per-- 
sonal power over individual souls. He knew the law 
and expounded it. The great object of the Church was 
to save souls. Personal salvation was the incentive for 
all religious activity, the scle object being to keep out 
of hell and to get into heaven—in the next world. 
This world was not important. Iverything was done 
for the sake of a future world. The principle of in- 
surance was the dominant one in the church. Church 
attendance and church subscriptions and support were 
the premiums the person must pay. Fear was the power 
behind the throne. The dcleful hymns, the abject 
prayers, the blazing sermon with its warnings and ap- 
peals, its doctrinal demands and its fiery exhortations,— 
all these were merely the appropriate settings for the 
dreadful dogmas which were believed with pathetic 
earnestness by as good men and women as the stun ever 
shone upon. ‘These worthy ancestors of ours were pass- 
ing through a stage of evolution which to us seems 
a sad one. Who knows but our descendants will look 
back upon the record of our lives with equal pity and 
tenderness ? 

Now religion, among those who think and those who 
accept the results of modern research, has shifted to a 
new basis, a new motive; namely, man is imperfect, 
partially developed, but, nevertheless, divine by nature. 
He must be educated. The Church is a spiritual train- 
ing-school. Its teachers are selected from those having 
the most profound knowledge of spiritual things. The 
minister is the leader in the church. The object of the 
Church is to educate men and women and children in 
spiritual things, to educate them for this world, to im- 
prove present opportunities to live a large and fuller 
life. The Church, therefore, stands in a different re- 
lation to life now from that in the olden time. It stands 
for the solidarity of the race rather than for the single 
individual. Man’s highest aim is to save others, for 
in that effort he finds his own salvation, as well as his 
greatest pleasure. We are bound together, and_ to- 
gether we must go, down or up. 

Now the power behind the throne is Jove, therefore our 
service should furnish a setting for this finer gem,— 
happy hymns, the trusting prayer, the sermon with its 
aim to afford spiritual strength, comfort, and instruction. 
The atmosphere of the Church ought to be one of sun- 
shine, hope, faith, love. No minor music, nothing that 
shall depress, but one continued strain of encourage- 
ment. The bright side of things should be presented. 
Life has enough sorrow, enough pain, poverty, and 
wretchedness, that we cannot escape. Surely we need 
not carry it with us to church. Happiness is the chief 
end of life: not pleasure, but happiness, and happiness 
will come when we graduate with honor from an insti- 
tution like the Church, wherein true spiritua! instruc- 
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tion is imparted. To know the truth is to know God. — . 
To be possessed by the spirit of love is to be pure in — 


heart, and purity of heart brings the beatific vision of 
God himself. =: uf 

In this church the minister is the chief servant. 
leads the service, but he should only lead it. 
the old system he monopolized the service. He dele- 
gated a small part of his power to a choir, but it was 
his service. ‘The people looked on and saw him worship, 


and then went away and discussed the manner of his 


doing it. They entered the church with only the thought, 
What shall I do to be saved ? and left it with the feeling 
that their attendance had in some way helped their 
chances for future happiness. This has passed away, 


and now men and women may come as to a feast, ex- — 


pecting to find spiritual food that will satisfy and nour- 
ish them. If they find it, they will come again; 
they will remain away. 

This, then, is the lesson I seek to teach, that we need 
not be bound to old customs when they cease to serve 
present needs. We may furnish the newer settings for 
the newer gems if the old ones do not properly display 
them. We need a service that includes every person 
that seeks to join with us in our work. We may be- 
lieve in social worship without being frightened by 
names. If what is called a liturgy will bring us nearer 
together, and all of us nearer the Father, then let us be 
ready for that. What we need is a simple form that 
shall help those in the pews to the comfort that comes 
with sincere worship. ‘There is help in repeating, with 
a congregation, the simple prayer taught us by Jesus, 
and used as the channel of spiritual communication by 
uncounted millions since he left the world. 

Sentiment! you say. Yes, sentiment! But remeimber 
this: The best, the most beautiful, the most useful ele- 
ment in human life is sentiment. Not sentementality. 
that is quite another emotion, but sentiment. From 
the feeling awakened by the tiny flower we see in early 
spring, up through children, wife, mother, to God him- 
self,—all is sentiment. God grant we may never lose it; 
for without it life would be a blank, a desolation. 


Let us not be afraid, then, to consider new methods. - | 


We must look forward for our ideas, not back. We may 
go back and look, to make sure we have left nothing 
useful behind, but our ideals are before us. Great sons 
of men have shown us how to live, how to suffer, how 
to die; but they could not know what we now know, 
for revelation is continuous and will be endless. Our 
responsibility is to the present and the future. 


Finally, I have tried to show why I believe in progress’ 


in public worship. I would have the service of public 


worship so arranged that all may join in it; not observe 


it, but make it. Let the preacher preach as best he 
can, but he cannot worship for you. We do not be- 
lieve in the substitutionary, the priestly theory. Let 
us have congregational worship, congregational music, 
congregational unity in every word and work, knowing 
no rich or poor, no learned or unlearned, asking only 
this question of those who seek to join us: Do you believe 
that love is the fulfilling of the law? Can you commit 
yourselves unreservedly to this great obligation? Will 
you endeavor to be governed in all things by the law of 
human brotherhood and love, and promise to share 
your liberty in common with all men? 

Once within those doors, let it be understood that 
every one stands before the Father on a perfect equality. 
In the great world without, the lines of education, of 
wealth, of belief, may be sharply drawn. But let us 
make these precincts sacred by the sovereignty of good 
alone. So may we have for one hour in every week, 
at least, a foretaste of the kingdom of God. has 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Government. 


The great assembly at New York, with its discussions 


| of arbitration, peace, and war, ought to call attention 
_ to some of the fundamental conditions of government. 
| Since the times of Hugo Grotius, of Telemachus, and of 
) the French writers before the Revolution,—the days of 
} Adam Smith and the rest of the selfish school,—certain 
_ changes have accomplished themselves which are funda- 
| mental in all considerations of nationality. The ques- 
| tions of boundary no longer have the importance which 
' they had. The questions of commerce are from end to 

end different from those which had to be solved by the 
_ diplomatists of the time of Franklin,—questions of the 


passage from nation to nation of men and women who 
were born in one nation and want to die in another. 
These are new. For instance, in the days of Charles I. 
the people around him thought it was good statesman- 
ship and policy to restrict in whatever way the passage 
of emigrants from England to America. And as late as 
Oliver Goldsmith’s time, he sang and believed, what was 
entirely untrue, that 


“A time there was ere England’s woes began 
When every rood of ground retained its man.” 


- You turn over the leaf of a hundred years, and you 
find that emigration to another continent or to another 
hemisphere is the great remedy proposed for England’s 
woes by every leader of English political science. 

In 1807 Sir James Mackintosh, who thought himself 
in exile in India, wrote in his diary there that an American 
had sailed from New York to Albany in his steamboat 
in thirty hours. 

“At this rate one could go from London to Calcutta 
in a hundred days. Oh that we had lived a hundred 
years later!’’ If Mackintosh had lived a hundred years 
later, he would have been able to talk to any friend 
he had in London in the instantaneous conversation of 
to-day. That change alone throws back among the 
curiosities of ancient history whatever Mackintosh would 
have written in 1807 as to the political or commercial 
or other social relations between different hemispheres 
or different nations. 

One hundred and eighteen years ago, on the 4th of 


»March, 1789, the first Peace Society in the world was 


organized. The historical Christian Church which 
should have taken this office had failed in this business. 
The United States of America led the way in this affair 
and taught the rest of the world its lesson. In the Con- 
stitution, that day inaugurated, it was determined that 
the thirteen sea-board States should become one nation. 
Twelve of them sealed this agreement on that day, and 
the thirteenth came in not long afterward. That agree- 
ment determined that there should be a central Supreme 


Court, in which could be determined all questions which 


might arise between the States or the citizens of different 
States. It also determined that the citizens of any State 
should have in another State every right and privilege 
which a native of that State might have. 

This arrangement has worked so well here that the 
average citizen of to-day does not remember that there 
was ever any other arrangement. The average school- 
boyin Connecticut does not know that, when his grand- 
father carried a deck load of firewood into New York 
before the Constitution was made, he had to pay a duty 
upon it at the New York Customs House. When you 
tell him at the high school that it is so, he does not take 
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much interest in it. He forgets what you tell him. He 
considers it a matter of course that, if he wants to go to 
New York to visit his cousin, he nay go there. 

So, when you tell the average writer for the press that 
you are proposing a scheme in which the inhabitant of any 
nation in the world may have in another nation the same 
rights which its own citizens have, he says you are a 
rabbit, or that you are Utopian, and that the thing is 
impossible. He would save a good deal of time if he 
looked up what the people said a hundred and twenty 
years ago who were sure that the American Constitution 
proposes the impossible, and that none but fools would 
agree to it. 

Meanwhile, the world has learned-that it is no 
special advantage to any State or to any nation to mag- 
nify its statistics of population or of acres. Shall the 
boundary between Alaska and the English possessions 
be ten miles east or ten miles west? Who really cares? 
There is gold on one side or there is gold on the other, 
and you do not know where the goldis. ‘‘Qttien sabe ?” 
Whenever the gold is dug up, it will go to Sam Francisco 
or to Montreal. What difference does it make to you 
or to me whether it goes to one centre or to another? 
Was England ruined, as Mr. Goldsmith thought, because 
a few hundred people, more or less, came from England 
to America? Why no! If they wanted to live in Amer- 
ica, let them live in America. If they wanted to live 
in England, let them stay in England. All that nations 
had to do in the matter was to see that no English slave- 
trader or no Portuguese pirate carried black men who 
did not want to go from one continent to another. But 
this they could not do until by international negotiation 
they made slave-trade piracy. A union of the nations 
was proved necessary then as it has proved necessary 
in the new commerce in a hundred other matters 
since. 

The truth is that in every month of the last ten years 
there have been going forward with difficulty, but with 
success, international agreements of the very first im- 
portance between nations which thus determined matters 
left unsettled a hundred years ago. 

As I have said, the old questions as to boundaries, 
which were once the frequent subjects of war, are now 
of much less consequence. ‘Take the old war-ery, ‘‘Fifty- 
four forty or Fight.’ That belongs in the forties of the 
last century. The boundary line was drawn upon. the 
parallel of forty-nine. And what difference has. the 
change made so far? 

It has made so little difference that one-half the readers 
of these lines do not know that this country was ex- 
pected to fight on this issue. Yet the region which we 
ceded to the Dominion of Canada is more than one hun- 
dred thousand square miles and attracts every year 
thousands upon thousands of emigrants from the United 
States. But what reason is there for grief in this? The 
people who go there go because they want to. At the 
same time more people are moving into the United States 
from the Dominion because they want to. Every grain 
of wheat which has to go to a market goes by exactly 
the same lines of travel which it would have followed 
had the other boundary’ been chosen. For commerce is 
now the omnipotent factor. And we need not fear that 
that authority which we call suzerainty will interfere 
with its combinations. 

The truth is what it has always been, that there is 
strength in union. The century has shown that, with 
new object-lessons. Peace will follow Justice. Practical 
union will follow Justice; and, while each nation governs 
itself as it chooses, every year will be learning and teach- 
ing the lesson that this is one world, and not a heap of sep- 
arate states. EDWARD FE. HALte. 
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Faithfulness. 


How wrought I yesterday? Small Moment now 
To question with vain tears or bitter moan, 
Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday hath hardened into stone. 


How work to-morrow? ’Tis a day unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not granted, 
Ere the new morning dawns, soul, thou mayest wing 
Thy flight beyond to-morrow—disenchanted. 


How shall I work to-day? O soul of mine, 
To-day stands on her threshold, girt to lead 
Thy feet to life immortal. Strive with fear; 
Deep pitfalls strew the way—take heed—take heed! 
—James N. Knipe. 


The Way to Happiness. 


’ 


In ‘““The Way to Happiness,” a new book 
by Rev, Thomas R. Slicer, recently published 
by the Macmillan Company, we have not only 
a brilliant little book,—that was to be ex- 
pected,—but also a wise one. (This might 
have been expected, too; but somehow it is 
sv rare for wit and wisdom to go together! 
As Mr. Graham Balfour said of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, he was the only man he knew 
whose charm had not damaged his moral 
sense. Soinfrequent isit that we find brill- 
iancy and charm going hand in hand with 

‘high moral and spiritual vision. But we 
certainly have these qualities united in this 
volume.) 

As an example of our author’s humor, we 
may take the following bit, no sharper than 
many another keen thrust in these pages: 
“Tt has seemed sometimes to the primitive 
man easier to make terms with the demons 
... than to get into good relations with the 
gods, and the proof of this is found in the 
habit of mind of people to-day, not on good 
terms with their heavenly Father, who, if 
you say to them, ‘The devil is dead,’ will act 
as if a member of the family had passed 
away. I have heard people called atheists 
because they did not believe in the devil. ... 
We find ourselves in the position of the little 
girl who had heard of heaven as a home of 
such tame delights that she asked if she 
would some time be able to have a half 
holiday when she got there, to go to the 
other place.”” Assuredly, those stupid. per- 
sons who distrust a man with a sense of 
humor need not look to Mr. Slicer for guid- 
ance. Perchance they might think he was 
laughing at them, while in reality he is 
very kind and wants intensely to help. 
This, indeed, is his main purpose, to show 
that, in a way, and properly enough (as Pope 
says), ‘““Happiness” is ‘our being’s end,’. 
if it should not exactly be our ‘‘aim.”” (We 
remember an interesting conversation with 
the late Mr. Thomas Davidson,-a most brill- 
iant and effective speaker, in which he tried 
to. silence our guns by asking if we would 
rather be Nero fiddling in the circus or Jesus 
dying on the cross; while we meekly, main- 
tained that even Jesus died to bring, eventu- 
ally, greater happiness to man.) Yes, hap- 
piness is a- perfectly legitimate element in 
our life equation, only what form of happi- 
ness, and how shall it be pursued,—if it be 
safe. to pursue it at all as an end. We 
think Mr, Slicer would not even dodge the 
question with Carlyle’s fine, but slightly 
quibbling, phrase: ‘We can do without hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find blessedness.”’ 
To be sure, the highest form of happiness, 
the happiness our author aims at, zs bless- 
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edness, But in an age when so many are 
setting up the great god Utility, with the 
old Benthamite mottoes,—‘‘ The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” ; “Morality 
only enlightened self-interest’; while we 
hear so many young men of to-day boldly 
proclaiming that pleasure is the only legiti- 
mate end of life, though pleasure it may be 
of a somewhat refined order, it is good to 
have a clear, sound, and incisive utterance 
on the question, like that of the present 
volume, 

Starting with the interesting saying of 
Wordsworth,—‘‘No one has completely 
understood me, not even Coleridge, he is 
not happy enough,’”’—Mr. Slicer openly admits 
that happiness is a duty. Only happiness 
can give us the required “‘lift of soul,” the 
“joy” that should be the outcome of life. 
Indeed, the highest wisdom only comes 
through delight. (This recalls the felicitous 
words of another acute spirit in our own 
fold, Dr. Crothers, who has told ‘‘the gentle 
reader’’—we hope to his profit—that poetry 
is for delight, not for information, not for 
instruction. If it does not give us joy, it 
has not served us successfully.) 

Nature, certainly, would teach us happi- 
ness. The “effulgent summer” of Emer- 
son’s Divinity School Address reveals ‘“‘an 
aspect of delight.”’ There is here no dodging 
of John Stuart Mill’s terrible arraignment 
of nature, with its seemingly fiendish cata- 
clysms and destructiveness; but these things 
are not really the fault of the natural world, 
which “‘in its moments that are familiar to 
us is keyed to joy.” 

Mr. Slicer first examines several systems 
of philosophy as to their outlook upon hap- 
piness, Stoicism offers us a splendid spur 
to our lazy and too-easy-going morality. 
“T believe it would be a vast advance in 
moral character to substitute the system of 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus for the so- 
called Christianity of to-day.” This is bold, 
some would say audacious; but we hold it 
essentially true. There is a slip-shod, go-as- 
you please form of the religious life that 
would be far nobler were it braced up by 
a bit of the old stoicism. An occasional 
draught of Epictetus, for instance, would 
give a much-needed tonic. But, even at its 
best, the Stoic ideal of happiness is only re- 
pression, It leads to the arctic region of 
Puritanism, It fails because “it has no 
gradations of worth or unworth”’; and, be- 
sides, “it has no power to let itself go.” 
Most significant judgment! For what do 
we find in that noble soul, the great emperor 
who said, “‘Even in a palace life may be 
lived well,” but a certain rigidity, an in- 
ability ‘“‘to let himself go’’; or rather, was it 
not a deliberate holding himself back from 
“the wonder and bloom of the world’? The 
Stoic lacks something of the tenderness of 
the Christian ideal. He is too proud. We 
must be more humble than this. David, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, know that by 
pride ‘‘fell the angels.” 

As for Epicureanism, its motto was “‘7m- 
perturbability,” a wise balancing of the good 
things of life, and choosing just those that 
will give the greatest pleasure with the least 
accompanying pain, ‘It resolves itself in the 
last analysis into egotism.” It stops with 
the individual, and pleasure, which is thus 
“limited in its survey of the individual, 
precludes the idea of duty, because duty 
has its field always, in part at least, in the 


_that kind of thing.) So, then, the finer 


this world, and, if there isn’t here, there is 


distinction, and we may add to it here, whe 
given in this connection, may well be tak 
as Mr. Slicer’s own view of the problem: 
“The brotherhood of the common life might + 
be in all the churches, and should have for 
its conditions only personal purity, free- 
dom of thought, and the help of the next 
man,” a4 
But let no one fancy this finer altruism is 
a simple matter. Our author is profoundly 
wise when he says, ‘‘The perfection of hap- 
piness which is sought in the other has for 
its beginnings the consciousness of self”; 
that is, if we are not happy ourselves, happy 
in the wisest way, how can we make others 
happy? (We may remember that Steven 
son somewhere says: ‘‘One person I have to 
make good, that is myself. My duty to my — 
neighbor may perhaps be expressed by say- 
ing, may make him happyifIcan.” But, — 
if we are not good, if we are not much in © 
ourselves, how can we communicate any- © 
thing of value to others? For that reason — 
many women, many mothers, err through a — 
blind and ignorant affection when they toil — 
and slave for their children, and perhaps — 
starve their own minds. Hence, too often, 
the horrible spectacle of the children saying: - 
“Poor,old mother! She is not good for 
much but to bake and brew and sew for us.” 
Indeed, self-sacrifice that makes no one better ~ 
is a wicked waste. Pére Goriot—that mod- 
ern King Lear—with his daughters, sucking 
his life-blood like vampires, and for their _ 
own destruction, is an awful warning against 


altruism begins in an abundant life, in hap- — 
piness on the part of the giver. We love © 
those who give themselves with a kind of — 
royal largesse, not those who meagrely, and, — 
as it were, with a nice calculation, bestow 
upon us knowledge or inspiration, as if by — 
a kind of ledger-contract—so much charity 
for so much reward in heaven. These royal — 
natures do good, as Mr. Slicer most felici- 
tously says, “‘simply for the fun of it.’ As — 
William Hunt, the artist, told his pupil, Miss 
Helen Knowlton, “‘There’s lots of fun in 


in the next, and we’re going there sure!” 
We are certain that this is the kind of spirit 
our author would have us cultivate for the 
noblest service of our fellow-men. 

But there are other regions of life and 
thought touched upon, There is, for in- 
stance, the home, where our best happiness 
should be found. The true home is where 
there is the finest ‘‘adjustment of two souls 
together.” (Is this aught else ‘than the 
scientist’s definition of a successful life, where 
the soul is perfectly adjusted to its environ- 
ment? Only here—and what a difference!— 
there are two souls!) Mr. Slicer wants re- 
ligion in the home, not, necessarily, formal 
prayers and services—though even these 
need not be the horribly perfunctory things 
they sometimes are, where “the blessed 
genealogies” are read as often as the Beati- 
tudes; but religion of some sort—and we 
are glad this point is not dodged—is a sine 
qua non for the highést happiness. There 
must be real worship, some kind of be- 
lief in God. Of course Mr. Slicer is too 
wise to be dogmatic. People try to slip 
away from it, or only ‘‘summon God for 
moments of ‘first aid to the injured.’” This 
can hardly be called “true religion and un- 
defiled.” Is there not, even, a certain im- 
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politeness in treating God in this fashion? 
Here the old word, as so often, can settle the 
question, ‘‘He that doeth the will shall know 
of the doctrine.’ It is a hard, but the only, 
way. ‘Thus ‘‘it was a wise impulse of Words- 
worth to speak of duty as ‘the daughter of 
the voice of God.’” Only as we follow her 
shall we come out into that “large place” 
where we shall know, and still more feel, 
the presence and the power of God. 

But-we must stop somewhere. © The whole 
book is full of thought-provokers and bits 
that “sit smiling to our heart,” by reason 
of their wisdom or their felicity, or some- 
times just for sheer delight in their clever- 
ness. If it would be hyperbole to declare 
‘that this little volume will aid in furthering 
“the gayety of nations,” it is certainly not 
too much to say, what is far better and 


much more important, that it ought to make 
all its readers happier, and so wiser for their 
happiness, Je A Bs 


The Alchemy of Purpose. 


Huxley, in his famous Romanes Lecture, 
argues with quiet force that the course of 
nature shows no evidence of concern for the 
highest interests of man. If Nature were the 
friend of man, she would surely ‘‘arise and 
give him” what his highest needs demand. 


She would give him morality. But Nature | 


does no such thing. She is indifferent to 
the moral needs of men. She does not 


‘arise and give him’? what he most requires. | 


It is no part of her business to produce 
beautiful characters, to educate the nations 
in righteousness, to make good triumphant 


over evil. She does not civilize, she does not 
moralize mankind. Some of us had hoped 
that the course of evolution was working 
toward a higher manhood, a nobler civiliza- 
tion. Huxley assures us that Nature is 
working for nothing of the kind. Nay, she 
seems to work against these things. If man 
is to be civilized, if the world is to produce 
a nobler manhood, it must come about 
| through the strength of our own purpose, and 
not by the assistance of nature. Ay, we 
have to achieve these things in the teeth of 
her active opposition. So in effect, says 
| Huxley; and there are multitudes of thought- 
|ful men who do not pretend to be philoso- 
|phers who answer Huxley’s reasoning with 
an emphatic Amen. They find no evidence 
in the world around them of any friend who 
| will ‘‘arise and give’? man what he needs. 
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They see the world struggling onward as 
best-it may to better things. Rise up then 
against thy fate and prove thyself worthy 
to stand in the highest rank of created 
things.—Lawrence P. Jacks. 


Literature. 


THE Main Points. A Study in Christian 
Belief. By Charles Reynolds Brown. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press——Although no in- 
dication of the fact is given, this is a new 
edition of a book published in San Francisco 
in 1899. A chapter on “‘The Creed of a 
Christian” is added. Other changes and 
additions are but slight. Originally given 
as unwritten addresses, the book is intended 
for thoughtful laymen, and it admirably 
fulfils its purpose. LIiberal orthodoxy is 
here set forth in an interesting, persuasive, 
and vigorous manner. There is frankly 
expressed dissent from. and criticism of 
Unitarianism. Unconsciously, perhaps, the 
author shows in a striking way the difference 
in the points of view of liberal orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism. Our ‘Main Points” 
would say much concerning God and Man. 
This book has no chapter on either. The 
. Divinity of Christ is the first and central 
theme. It is God in Christ with whom we 
have to do. Unitarianism, it is ‘said, has 
denied the special and unique divinity of 
Christ, with the result that it has failed 
to command any considerable following or 
to develop great spiritual vigor. But, 
supposing for the sake of argument that 
this is true, Mr. Brown overlooks the equally 
significant fact that Unitarianism has brought 
forth fruits admittedly wonderful, for it has 
given to the world, far out of proportion 
to its numbers, men of light and leading. 
Does not this fact offset the other? ‘The 
Unitarian conception of Jesus is called 
“the lower view.” But what of its view 
of human nature? That is clearly a higher 
faith than the interpretation that insists 
that so good and great a character as Jesus 
must have been more than human. The 
familiar saying of Napoleon—‘“‘I think [ un- 
derstand something of human nature, and I 
tell you, .. . Jesus is more than man’”’—iscited 
with approval as weighty testimony, Is 
it not time to cease quoting as an authority 
upon the spiritual possibilities of human 
nature a military captain of insatiable 
ambition. who drenched Europe in blood? 
His life suggests that Napoleon was incapable 
of really appreciating or even understanding 
the qualities of life manifested in Jesus, 
Again, Mr. Brown follows Dr. George A, 
Gordon in claiming that the essential kin- 
ship of God and man is held only where the 
doctrine of the supreme incarnation of God 
in Jesus is accepted. How, then, does it 
come about that orthodoxy even now re- 
pudiates the belief in the divinity of man? 
From the days of Athanasius down, that 
idea has been heresy, and is so now. Hu- 
manity and the world have been considered 
godless, and salvation, therefore, depended 
upon a special incarnation. Once more, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is declared 
to be the result of a deeper and richer under- 
standing of the divine force in the life of the 
world. Really, ecclesiastical Trinitarianism 
has been a movement away from the great 
fact of experience, instead of a deeper pene- 
tration into it. Prof. Irving Weed, one of 
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Mr. Brown’s school, finds few passages in 
which Jesus speaks of the Spirit. Did he 
not have a rich, deep understanding of 
divine: relationships? He seems to have 
had so intimate a sense of the Father’s 
presence as to have needed no doctrine of the 
Spirit. The Spirit represents the active, 
loving communion between the Father 
and the Son. Can communion be a person? 
If not, what has become of the three persons 
in one God? 


THE DEVELOPMUNT OF RELIGION IN 
Japan. By George William Knox, D.:D., 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
This sixth of the American Lectures on the 
History of Religions is a masterly treat- 
ment of a theme exceptionally difficult. 
Dr, Knox was not only long resident in Japan 
with unusual opportunities for this specific 
study, but his preparation for it, both in 
scholarship and in fairness of judgment, 
eminently fitted hin for the work. The 
wording of the title should be particularly 
noted. The lectures are not mainly descrip- 
tions of the forms of religion in Japan. The 
primitive naturalism of the Japanese, their 
Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, in 
scores of varying expressions, and, recently, 
their interpretations of Christianity, have 
been amply set forth in numerous writings 
by Western students. Dr. Knox has chosen 
distinctively the philosopher’s task. He 
states, at the outset, that religion, as he 
defines it in general terms, is man’s feelings 
of awe and of dependence in relation to an 
object of worship and of devotion. The 
term “‘development”’ he uses as the substitu- 
tion of a higher object for a lower with a 
correspondent ennoblement of feeling. With 
this guide he follows the religious history 
of the Japanese, describing its movement 
from their aboriginal nature beliefs and rites, 
through the ethnic cult of the ‘““Way of the 
Gods,” into imported Buddhism as the wor- 
ship of the absolute and its later develop- 
ment as salvation by faith, and further into 
the ethical code and theanthropy of Con- 
fucianism. ‘Thus did man in Japan pass 
through successive stages from the recogni- 
tion of that which is immediately perceptible 
as the highest and noblest, to the apprehen- 
sion of ideas conceived only by the mind 
as constituting the absolute, and finally to the 
worship of benevolence, righteousness, and 
truth, made known to us through conscience, 
and realized in the family, in society, and the 
State.” Supporting this philosophic struc- 
ture Dr. Knox has used a mass of history that 
makes the lectures exceptionally interesting 
and instructive. Probably no other writer 
has gathered into one volume from numerous 
repositories so many of the decisive known 
facts of Japan’s religious experience. Yet 
the book is more a philosophic treatise than 
a story. This fact does not detract from it, 
may indeed enhance its value, but it should 
always be borne in mind in the reading. It 
may be true that ‘in Confucianism the 
religion of the Far East reached its highest 
point,””—true philosophically,—but the state- 
ment is nade too inclusive should the reader 
suppose that the Japanese people as such 
have reached this height. ‘The distinctive 
religion of the Japanese multitude is still a 
mixture of Shinto and Buddhism. Dr. 
Knox does not forecast Japan’s religious 
future except to say that it will be chiefly 
under the influence of Western thought and 
life. Christianity ‘already stirs Japan, and 
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the future is with it, but how changed by its — 
new environment and how absorbed by the” 
Japanese spirit, who can know?” } 


Growtu. A Novel. By Graham Travers — 
(Margaret Todd, M.D.). New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—-This is a romantic story, — 
and yet the romance plays about affairs of 
such serious import that the intellectual. 
quality of the story often engages the serious 
attention of the reader. It would seem as 


if the writer had taken chapters out of real ] 


life, and from them had composed a tale of 
which, perhaps, the characters never ex- 
isted. The types are such as must have 
come under our author’s observation. The 
hero is a Scotch student of the well-known 
kind, a man of parts, wrestling with poverty 
and bound to succeed in his endeavor to — 
lead the intellectual life. In his way come 
various kinds of lures, such evil things as 
Unitarianism, the theatre, and the wrongful 
possession of money. One of his compan- 
ions is held for a time under the influence of 
James Martineau, but finally rests in the 
Catholic Church. Our hero is tempted by 
an actress, who is, however, beyond his 
reach, but happily finds a mentor and 


chaperone in a lady of wealth, who, for the ~ 


sake of the good she may do puts aside 
luxury, and makes her home in a tene- 
ment block, where she makes friends and 
rescues more than one from the distress of 
poverty or the defilements of sin. To the 
writer she is the most interesting and con- 
sistent character in the book, the one strong 
person with a steadfast will who holds herself 
steadily to her duty and to her work. Her 
romance excites more of the writer’s sym- 
pathy than that of those who are supposed 
to be more important characters. 


THE VEILED LADY, AND OTHER MEN AND 
Women. By F. Hopkinson Smith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
While our author is not the first engineer, 
the first artist, or the first story writer of his 
time, he is the only man of his generation to 
excel, as he does, in these different depart- 
ments. The volume before us is composed 
of short stories which illustrate his experi- 
ence in these various modes of activity. As. 
a painter, he comes into contact with the 
mystery of the ‘‘ Veiled Lady of Stamboul,” | 
a story of romantic love. In the same way 
“Loretta of the Shipyards” comes out of his 
experience as a painter in the Venetian, 
canals, ‘“‘Captain Joe and the Susie Ann,” as 
unlike these two as the work of a light-house 
builder is unlike that of a landscape painter, 
is a story of pluck and endurance as shown 
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by a-rough sea dog moved by a benevolent 
impulse. Of the other stories evidently, as 


‘the author claims, every incident, situation, 
and bit of local color, represents his personal | 


experience. The wonder is that in so many 


' different ways Hopkinson Smith should be 
able to come into contact with real life, and 


then use his various experiences to stir the 
imaginations and give pleasure to his 
readers. 

Mary MacvaLene. 


Hope tor the Enri- 


| ing, and a Sociological Study. By Joseph 


P. MacCarthy, A.M., Ph.D. Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Ihling Brothers & Everard.—‘‘The 
paths are the paths to hell” might well 
be taken as the text for this dreadful pict- 
ure—probably not exaggerated—of the dan- 
gers that await innocent girls who are lured 
to their destruction in countless insidious 
ways. There seems to be no reason for 
questioning the truth of the horrible array 
of facts concerning the evils depicted. 
From these pages one can easily see that, 
besides the laudable efforts of certain direct 
organizations, there should be a far greater 
knowledge of certain important truths 
among young people themselves, imparted 
by their parents and teachers and physi- 
cians. We might recommend in this line 
the reading—still more the witnessing—of 
such a play as Ibsen’s Ghosts, with its ter- 
rible lesson of hereditary influence. Per- 


haps a more powerful lesson on that sub- 


ject has never been preached: it quite 
surpasses Galton’s tables of heredity. 


UNDER THE Harrow. By Ellis Meredith. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Ellis 
Meredith has made herself too familiar with 
actual conditions of life to care to seek 
romance in past centuries or to think that 
tragedy, pathos, and passion hold themselves 
apart from the trodden ways of every-day 
people. She has chosen her characters 
mainly from the young men and women 
who are trying, in New York, to make their 
brains furnish them with the basis for health- 
ful, happy life. She pictures eager, striving 
workers in different fields, clinging to their 
ideals, but acutely conscious of the neces- 
sity for bread and butter and an occasional 
good time. The characters are real, and 
their various fortunes such as might be dupli- 
cated out of actual experience. But the 
bright conversations and an occasional dra- 
matic scene, like the story of a young bar- 
rister’s first case, reveal the writer’s inter- 
esting personality and her literary strength. 


MANNERS AND SocraL, UsacEs. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This is 
a new edition of a book that for twenty-three 
years has served the uncertain American as 


a guide to correct manners and social cus- 


toms. Mrs, Sherwood began it, and, if one 
knew how much change has been needed since 
the first edition, in order to bring it up to 
date, one might possibly judge of the prog- 
ress polite society has made in this quarter 
of a century. The book is recognized as 
authority, and that it has a place is proved 
by the steady demand for it. Every other 
year it repeats afresh its assurance of what 
we may or may not do. ‘The etiquette of 
cards, social occasions of various kinds, 
proper table manners, life in cities, towns, 
and villages, and kindred matters are thor- 


oughly discussed. Perhaps no chapter of | 
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the ook will be better appreciated than 
that which furnishes hints for travellers to 
other countries. 


THE Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. New York: Harper Brothers.—If Mrs. 
Thurston’s new book does not awaken in her 
readers the same sympathetic interest that 
moved them from the pages of The Masquer- 
ader, it is partly because the hero’s deception, 
implying deliberate design, has a less plau- 
sible excuse, partly because such ‘an order of 
Mystics as he betrayed is too remote from 
ordinary experience to seem wholly genuine, 
and partly because to many the. characters 
themselves will be less attractive. Yet, 
even if the story fails to reach the phenomenal 
success of the earlier book, it presents a 
situation of striking effect, such a situation 
as Browning conceived when he wrote ‘‘The 
Return of the Druses.” Mrs. Thurston is 
the wife of E. Temple Thurston, whose new 
novel, Katherine, was recently reviewed in 
these columns. 


Magazines. 


With its issue of April 18th, the Youth’s 
Companion completed eighty years of con- 
tinuous publication. Beginning as a small 
four-page juvenile, it has quite outgrown its 
original scope. It has been taken by many 
families through three generations. While it 
has a large editorial staff of well-known men, 
it has always had the collaboration of the 
most illustrious writers. In the past Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Aldrich, Holmes, Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Tyndall, and Huxley wrote for it. 
More recently it has had such contributors 
as James Bryce, President Theodore Roose- 
velt, W. D. Howells, Grover Cleveland, Rider 
Haggard, Capt Mahan, Egerton Castle, 
Rudyard Kipling, Mark Twain, and Hamlin 
Garland. It was never more prosperous 
than it is to-day 
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The Hibbert Journal for April has arrived. 
The leading articles, which are expected to 
attract most attention, are by Rev. R. J. 
Campbell on ‘The Aim of the New Theologi- 
cal Movement,’ and by Latinus on “The 
Aim of the New Catholic Movement.” The 
first article shows that Mr. Campbell is, with 
great zeal and energy and with persuasive 
eloquence, calling the attention of the people 
of Great Britain to the doctrine concerning 
the kingdom of God upon earth, proclaimed 
by Jesus and John the Baptist, and by Uni- 
tarians from the beginning accepted as their 
interpretation of the gospel. The article 
shows also why Mr. Campbell’s theological 
reasoning is so loose jointed. He is putting 
all his zeal and strength into practical work, 
leaving his theology for the present to take - 
care of itself. The article by the Catholic 
shows two things,—a wide-spread interest 
in modern thought among intelligent Catho- 
lics, and an ecclesiastical government which 
makes it undesirable that a Catholic should 
sign his name when he publishes liberal senti- 
ments, 
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The Home. 
Under-the-Table Manners. 


It’s very hard to be polite 
If you’re a cat. 

When other folks are up at table 

Eating all that they are able, 
You are down upon the mat 
If you’re a cat. 


You’re expected just to sit 

If you’re a cat,— 
Not to let them know you’re there 
By scratching at the chair, 

Or a light, respectful pat 

If you’re a cat. 


You are not to make a fuss 

If you’re a cat. 
Though there’s fish upon the plate 
You’re expected just to wait, 

Wait politely on the mat 


If you’re a cat. J 
—Teachers’. Magazine 


For the Christian Register. 


A May-day Frolic. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


In his front yard, ehiaiahe up mischief, 
sat Fritz, Fritz was a big, handsome bull 
terrier. He was white and dark-mottled 
‘brown, His tail had been spared to him. 
It was brown, with a jolly white tip. His 
face was part brown, part white. If you 
saw the dark side first, you cried, “Dear 
me, what a fierce bull dog!” If you saw 
the white side first, you said, ‘‘What a 
nice, gentle little fellow!’ If your first 
glimpse. was a full-faced pink-nosed one, 
you laughed outright, and thought at once 
of the bobbing johnny-jump-ups in the 
garden, 

Across the street from. Fritz sat Teddy, 
Teddy pretended to be asleep.. But one eye 
was open, one ear was cocked, to note what 
Fritz was doing. ‘Teddy was quite as ready 
for sport as Fritz. But he wanted his fun 
ready made, so that he could jump right into 
it with all fours. Teddy was a small, sleek, 
smooth, nearly all-white fox terrier. 

On his back was an oddly shaped dark 
spot, as if some one had dropped there 
a dab of black paint. ‘Teddy belonged to 
the four little Barths. 

Suddenly out of the side door of Teddy’s 
house burst the four little Barths them- 
selves. There were the twins, Geraldine 
and Gerald. ‘There were Eleanor and Dan- 
iel. But no one—scarcely mother herself— 
ever stopped to think that these long, 
sober names belonged to the four funny 
fly-away little Barths. The twins were 
Boy and Dolly. Eleanor was Babe. And, 
when Daniel came, Babe had grown so 
used to her name, that no one thought of 
taking it away from her to give to the 
new baby, He became little Dan, and she 
stayed Babe; and every one was satisfied. 

With the four little Barths to-night there 
was a big market basket. And in the 
market basket were a dozen dainty hand- 
made May baskets. Such May baskets! 
Babe had almost made lasting wrinkles 
in her smooth forehead, crinkling the edges. 
Dolly had tied all sorts of queer knots in 
her small red mouth, tying and patting the 
ribbon bows. Blue May baskets lay side 
by side with pink ones, Green ones and 
gold ones and purple ones were piled up 
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together, all brimful of early spring posies, 
all fresh and sweet as spring posies them- 
selves, 

Up the street ran the four little Barths, 
Boy and Dan swinging the big market 
basket between them. Fritz signalled to 
Teddy. Teddy responded. A moment 
later, at some distance behind the four 
noisy little Barths, two dogs fell noiselessly 
into line, 

In the gathering darkness, boys, girls, 
May baskets, and dogs stole up to the 
big, maple-shaded house, where lived their 
favorite teacher,—little Miss Merry Gray. 
Boy and Dolly, Babe and little Dan each 
had a May basket to hang for Miss Merry. 
So, after Boy had hung his on the door- 
knob, and Dolly had hung hers on the door- 
bell, there were two left for Babe and little 
Dan to lay carefully on the floor of the 
porch, just where Miss Merry would be 
sure to see them. 

Dolly rang the bell once. Babe rang it 
once. Little Dan, reaching up on tip-toe, 
rang it twice. “Just as many rings as 
there are baskets,” whispered Babe. Then 
every one said, ‘‘Sh-sh-sh,’’ and scampered 
as fast as he or she could to the friendly 
fragrant shelter of the big lilac bush around 
the corner. 

Just then, when the four little Barths 
were tumbling pell-mell over each other in 
the darkness, and before Miss Merry could 
possibly get to the door, Fritz and Teddy 
began their May-day celebration. Fritz 
grabbed the big yellow basket from the 
floor, Teddy seized the purple one, and 
away they both ran. Through the yard, 
like a mad dog, raced Teddy. After him 
chased Fritz. They fell over each other, 
baskets and all. They tossed the baskets, 
and caught them in their mouths. They 
lay the baskets on the ground. They 
poked at them with roguish paws, sniffed 
at them, pounced upon them, barked at 
them. They worried and tore them, Fi- 
nally, they ran away with them down the 
street, holding them high in their naughty 
mouths, and scattering blossoms at every 
step. ; 

Miss Merry ran to the door. .When she 
saw the two pretty May baskets, she clapped 
her hands, and laughed like a little girl. 
She listened, her dark eyes dancing with mis- 
chief. After a breathless minute, close by 
in the lilacs she heard an uneasy stir. Next 
came a daring little giggle. Close after 
came a voice, louder than the giggle, which 
said, “Sh-sh!’’ The next minute Miss Merry 
had several branches of the lilac bush and 
as many of the four little Barths as could 
possibly squeeze in, in her arms. And 
such screaming and scrambling and_ talk- 
ing-and-laughing-all-at-once, the old lilac 
bush had never before heard, even in its 
long life. 

At last every one had been caught and 
kissed. Miss Merry and the four little 
Barths went up on the porch. Miss Merry 
turned on the big electric light. She brought 
out the baskets,—a pink one brimful of 
arbutus, and a green one, sweet with ferns 
and violets. 

“Oh, how sweet!’ said Miss Merry, bury- 
ing her pretty face in the arbutus. 

“Where’s my basket?” cried Babe. 
purple one with daffies in it?” 

“Where’s my basket?’ cried little Dan, 
for all the world like the second of the three 
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bears asking for his porridge,—‘‘the yell Ow ! 
ee 


one with pansies?” : 

Every one began to search and: won 
and worry. Finally, down on the grav 
walk Dolly found a scrap of yellow pa 
At the same time, out in the grass, 
pounced upon a tiny purple bow. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ screamed the four little 
Barths, the third ‘‘oh” three times as big 
as the first one. ‘Some one has taken our 
May baskets! Who could have done it? 
Oh, Miss Merry!” 

Farther down the walk lay a big golden 
daffodil, with a broken, stem. Near the 
gate were some bits of crinkled purple paper, 

“My fluted ruffles,” said Babe, ready to 
cry. 

“I think,’”’ said Miss Merry, “I heard the 
thieves when I first came to the door. Did 
no one come with you, children?” 34 

“No one,’”’ began Boy. 

“Unless Teddy might have,’’ added Dolly 
“He was asleep on the lawn.” 

“Aud Fritz, maybe,’’ said Babe. * 

Miss Merry laughed. “Let’s track ‘the 
thieves,’ she said. ‘“They’ve left traces 
of their work behind them.” 

Away they went. All along the walk” 
were shreds of bright paper, ends of ribbon, 
and broken-off blossoms. 

When they came at last to the four little 
Barths’ house, mother met them laughing. — 


“You needn’t tell me what’s happened,” 
“I know. They’ve just come in — 
And they’re quite — 


she said. 
from their celebration. 
tired out.” 

On the porch lay Teddy, a strand of 
purple paper stuck fast to his jaw. 


On the lawn sat Fritz. He was every bit 
as sleepy as Teddy, but he sat up stiff 
and straight. Near by him was a heap of 
draggled paper, which had once been a 
May _ basket. 
saucy-faced pansy. 

“You naughty, naughty dogs!’ screamed 
Babe. But, when Fritz turned toward her 
his sober, sleepy face, with the telltale pansy 
below it, she laughed in spite of herself. 


To his collar still clung: a 


It 
tickled his ear and troubled his dreams. 


.Everybody laughed. ‘The two dogs shook ~ : 4 


themselves awake, and laughed, too; that 
is, they capered and barked. Miss Merry 
remembered a box of candy she had at home. 
So off they all trooped,—Miss Merry, with — 


two little Barths on each side of her, a dog 


in front and a dog behind. 

You should have seen that candy dis-— 
appear. Teddy had five chocolates, and — 
Fritz had five, and then both dogs sat 
up and begged for just one more. 


The Parrots’ School. 


There is'a school for parrots not far from 


where I live, and sometimes they let me come 
in as a visitor. They have been going to 


school such a short time that we have to ex- 


cuse them for many things. The three Afri- 
cans are really ina sort of kindergarten class, 
where they are allowed to play instead of 
study, and they do not know that they are 
learning to mind all the time. 

When their teacher comes down in the 
morning, he says, in that big, clear voice of 
his: “Well, boys, good morning! -How do 
you do?” 

Now would you not think that they would 


answer back as politely as every little scholar — 


ha 


oft 


= 


their tiny might! 
+ and their feathers were neatly preened. 
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d? Butno! They only open their big, 
y mouths, and mock and jeer and shriek 


_ Isupppose you would hardly believe it, but 


all the time they are screaming and chattering 
so, they are turning complete somersaults— 
regular cart-wheels—round the inside of their 
cages! But every day this patient school- 
master teaches this queer class to repeat the 
things he wants them to say. 


| The teacher is very careful to speak dis- 
) tinctly, but not harshly, and does uot allow 


any one to teach the scholars slang or any- 


‘| thing that a nice parrot could not say all his 


life. A parrot’s brain is like a phonograph, 
and saves up everything it hears. Then some 


» day, when he feels just like talking, he reels 


it all off, and somebody is awfully sur- 


prised! 
_ The last time I visited the school the little 


gtay-coated birds had finished their comical 
gymnasium exercises, and were sitting quietly 
on their perches, with each pretty head on one 
side, listening—listening—listening—with all 
Their eyes were shining 


They looked healthy and happy, and I 
am quite sure that the next time I give 


them greeting, they will all three answer po- 


litely, and say: “Good morning! How do 
you do? How do you do?’—Edith Perry 


Estes, in the Youth’s Companion. 


) 3 The Match that wanted to be Struck. 


The box of matches had been left on the 
mantelpiece. One of the matches was 
poking its little red head out of the box 
when Clara spied it. She was alone in the 
nursery, dressed. ready to go to a birthday 
party that afternoon, and she was nursing 
her doll Angelina, to pass the time until 


her mother was ready to take her. 


If Clara had not looked up just then, the 
match would probably have been content 
to be silent, but now it called out:— 

“Strike me, oh, please strike me! 
would be surprised how easy it is.” 

But Clara had always been told, ‘‘ What- 
ever you do, you must not touch the 
matches,’’ and she knew that it would not 
only be dangerous to do so, but also dis- 
obedient. 

So she hung back, though there was long- 
ing in her eyes. The match saw this, and 
went on to tempt her. 

“Vou are not such a small child that you 
need be afraid. Surely you are clever enough 


You 


to strike me without hurting yourself! 


Here am I, imprisoned in this little bit of 
wood. ‘Take me out, and I will have a fine 


- game with you.” 


The water in the jug on the table sparkled 
with excitement. 

“Playing with fire is a terrible game,” 
it cried in a clear voice. ‘‘Children had far 
better have nothing to do with matches. 
Fire is all very well when kept under con- 
trol behind iron bars; but once let it out, 
and no ogre or dragon in a fairy-tale is half 
such a devouring monster.” 

“Some of us may be very bad,” said the 
match, ‘but I would not hurt any one.” 

“Do not trust it,” said the water: “they 
are all alike.” 

“They all look alike,” said Clara 
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“That is why they are called matches,” 
chimed in the clock, 

“T should like you to strike one,” said the 
doll Angelina, 

“I cannot strike one just now,” said the 
clock; ‘‘but I can strike three,—dong! dong! 
dong!” _ 

“T was not speaking to you,” said Ange- 
lina. 

“You know what Angelina meant,’ said 
the match to the little girl, “You have 
more sense than that stupid clock, who 
misunderstands one on purpose.” 

“Oh, don’t touch, don’t touch, or you 
will be burnt to death!” cried the water. 

Clara paid no attention. She laid Angelina 
down on the floor, and, mounting a: stool, 
took down the matches. 

There was really very little excuse for her, 
for it was in the face of most excellent advice. 

“S-t-1-i-k-e!” 

The little wooden match burst into wild, 
joyful flame. Clara twirled it round and 


burnt her fingers. She flung it on the 


floor, and the wicked red tongues of flame |, 


seized hold of her new frock ready to devour | : ; 
‘made him his first kite. 


‘and pulled hard when it was up high, and 


her, too, and laughed and roared while she 
stood stock still with fright. 

“Pour me over the fire, and I will put 
it out. Only pour me over, and I will save 
you,” cried the water. 

And now at last Clara listened. She 
quickly threw the contents of the jug over 
the blaze. 

“Fire, fire, drink water,” cried all the 
other matches in the box. 

“Water, water, quench fire,’ cried the 
clock. 

Fortunately the water gained the battle, 
though, if once the fire had gained a little 
more strength, or if the water had not been 
at hand, it might have been that Clara had 
died a terrible death, 

And Angelina,—what of her? It was she 
who suffered for her little mother’s diso- 
bedience. The lighted match had fallen 
from Clara’s fingers upon the poor doll, and 
left nothing of her but a little heap of ashes, 
There was a great hole in Clara’s new frock, 
too, so of course there was no party for 
her that afternoon; but that was nothing 
to the cruel loss of Angelina. 


“Dreadful mischief always hatches 
When young children play with matches,” 


ticked the clock.—C. A. Mercer, in Little 
Folks. 


Boys in Ceylon. 


In Ceylon, Trinity College, of which Mr. 
A. G. Fraser, a son of the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of Bengal, is the principal, has four 
hundred native boys as pupils. Mr. Fraser 
mentions two instances of the results of 
Christian teaching, both of them in connec- 
tion with athletics, He writes: ‘In March 
we met the Royal College eleven at cricket. 
This is the great contest of the year, and we 
fully expected to win. Addressing the boys 
before the match, I urged them to give their 
guests of the Royal a good time, as they were 
strangers, and had not their own supporters 
present. I urged them to remember that, 
though all of them were not Christians, yet 
they should bear themselves as Christ did, 
who never sought his own. Next day our 
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captain, the best bat and the best bowler in 
any college eleven, was ill with enteric, and 
we lost a good match. But every hit the 
Royals made, every wicket they bowled, was 
cheered, even the winning hit. It was harder 
for them than for school-boys at home, but 
they did it. For the swimming races this 
year two boys were easily best: each won his 
heat, and none knew which would win the 
final. One of the two came up to me and 
asked that the final might be put off for a 
quarter of an hour. I agreed, though he did 
not mention the reason. I found him later, 


‘rubbing down his rival, who had had cramp, 
|He had procured the delay that the race 
‘might be fairly fought. 
‘Buddhist noble, but a Christian boy. He 
is a strong character, and has a powerful 
‘influence for good in the*college as senior 
prefect. 
/year as winning the Royal Humane Society’s 


He is”the son of a 


It is he who was mentioned last 


award for saving the life of a fellow-student 


‘in our large river,”—Christian Life. 
round in her fingers, giving it the appearance | 
of beautiful fireworks, until it ungratefully | 


The Runaway Kite. 


When John was four years old, grandpa 
It was a big one 


it was not easy for a little boy to hold it. 


| Grandpa used to help him put it up, and then 


hold on to the string with him. John 
wanted very much to hold it alone, so one 
day, after grandpa had helped him to put it 
up, he left him in the big field. There was 
a strong breeze, and it pulled hard; but John 
held on tight. It soon pulled so hard it 
pulled him along. Down through the big 
field he went, almost running. There was 
a brook running across the field. The kite 
would not stop. What was he to do? 
He would not let go, and it took him right 
into the brook. His feet slipped on the 
stones, and splash! he went into the cold 
water. As he fell, the string slipped out of 
his fingers, and away sailed the kite. John 
picked himself up and ran back to the house, 
crying: ‘“‘O grandpa! It is a naughty kite! 
It pulled me into the brook, and now it has 
run away.”—-Primary Education, 


The littlest girl in the class was reading 
laboriously. 

“See Mary and the lamb,” she read slowly. 
“Does Mary love the lamb, buttonhook ?” 

“Why do you say buttonhook?”’ asked 
the teacher. 

“Picture of a buttonhook here,’ replied 
the child, pointing triumphantly to the in- 
terrogation mark.—Woman’s Home Com- 
pamon. 


‘‘“CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggisis, 
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For the Christian Regtster. 
Enduring Foundations. 


\ BY REV. E. A, COIL. 


I. 


A cry of fire rang out upon the air, 
And people, roused, rushed forth to fight the flame. 
They did their best, and help from others came; 
But, spite of all, where costly homes and rare 
Had stood by hundreds, in the morning fair, 
A heap of ruins in the ev’ning lay, 
And thousands rendered homeless on that day 
Sat down and wept, so deep was their despair. 


But in the heart of that despairing throng. 
Domestic love from which their homes had. sprung, 
Untouched by flame, was rooted deep and strong, 
_ And on the ground by ruin’s smoke o’erhung 
Much grander homes sprang up and changed to song 
That hopeless cry from homeless people wrung. 


le 


As in the heat of modern argument 
The creeds revered of old are crumbling fast, 
A few, who note their service to the past, 
Give way to deep and most sincere lament. 
Religion seems to them impermanent 
If honored creeds are doomed to pass away; 
And, as they see them crumbling day by day, 
Despair supplants their hope and good intent. 


But God’s unceasing love enfoldeth all, 
And man is ever seeking God to know, 

Since this is true, though ancient creeds should fall, 
Upon their ruins there are sure to grow, 

And meet the pressing needs of great and small, 
Yet nobler faiths than all the past can show. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES, W. WENDTE. 


Among our fellow-workers for liberal 
religion in France three recent happenings 
are especially worthy of note. The first 
is the appointment of Prof. Jean Réville, 
late of the now discontinued theological 
faculty of the University of Paris, to the 
chair at the Collége de France, recently left 
vacant by the decease of his honored father, 
Prof. Albert Réville. It seems a clear 
instance of apostolical succession, and we 
sincerely congratulate our friend upon the 
deserved promotion. We are glad to learn 
from him that we may expect him and 
Madame Réville at the Boston Congress 
next autumn. 

The second item of interest is the occupa- 
tion by Rev. Charles Wagner of the new 
hall of worship prepared for him at No. 7 
Rue Davol, in the Bastille district of Paris. 
It is reported to be a handsome, well-lighted, 
well-seated auditorium, of excellent acoustic 
quality, with a fine organ and encircling 
galleries. Doubtless many Americans, res- 
ident or temporarily in Paris, will find them- 
selves attracted to this temple and its elo- 
quent preacher. At the inauguration the 
addresses were made by Rey. E. Roberty 
of the Oratoire, the venerable Dean Jala- 
bert, and Mr. Wagner himself. We note 
that all sacramental acts, such as marriage, 
baptism, confirmation, etc., are performed 
by Mr. Wagner in one of the Protestant 
church edifices of Paris, the feeling among 
even liberal Frenchmen being against their 
observance in secular buildings, even if 
dedicated to religious uses. 

The third item is the change of name and 
administration of ex-Abbé Bourrier’s organ, 
Le Chretien Francais. Henceforth it will 
be known as Le Chretien, and be conducted 
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in the same spiritZand edited ‘by M. Bourrier, 
addressing itself as before to Roman Catholic 
dissidents in particular. The asylum for 
évadés, or seceding priests, will also be 
kept up; but a committee of responsible 
directors will relieve M. Bourrier of much 
of the work of soliciting funds and conducting 
the home. 

In the last issue of Le Chrétien, M. Bourrier, 
who had given a qualified indorsement to 
the schismatic movement started by inde- 
pendent Catholics in the former Barnabite 
monastery in the Rue Legendre, under Abbé 
Roussel and the schismatic American Bishop 
Villate, now repudiates it. The dismission 
of Abbé Roussel, the occurrence of grave 
scandals at the monastery, and the ques- 
tionable conduct of Bishop Villate prompt 
him to withdraw his confidence and warn 
others against the movement. More and 
more M. Bourrier feels that a reform within 
the Roman Church itself is impossible, 
and that the only course by which Christi- 
anity and pure religion can be saved in 
France is by coming out of the Church of 
Rome and adopting the principles and 
methods of an enlightened and morally 
earnest Protestantism. At the head of his 
journal he prints a luminous sentence of 
Albert Réville: ‘‘That which constitutes 
the essence of Protestantism is the recla- 
mation and maintenance of the Christian 
principle of a direct, immediate relation of 
man with God, eliminating material and 
human intermediaries. If the religious sen- 
timent is legitimate, the Christian principle 
is the purest and truest expression of it. 
If the Christian principle is the most re- 
ligious of all, the Protestant principle is the 
most Christian.” 

The recent bequest of Miss Louise le 
Clerc of New York, by which 100,000 frances 
were bestowed on the French Protestant 
faculty at Montauban, the interest of 
which was to be paid to poor pastors in 
France, cannot be accepted by that institu- 
tion, 
gifts. The radical element in the  govern- 
ment wished to make it impossible for the 
“dead hand” to control the religious fut- 
ure of the people of France, and forbade 


the creation of any funds or trusts what-| 


ever. 

A striking utterance was that of the 
socialist leader in France, Jaurés: ‘‘ According 
to my opinion it would be very unfortunate— 


yes, deadly—to desire to check the religious’ 


pressure of the human conscience. ‘That 
is not our purpose. We desire, on the con- 
trary, that all men shall be able to elevate 
themselves to a religious conception of 


life through science, through reason, and 


freedom. I am not able to believe that the 
natural and social life suffices for man. 
Neither the ten-hour day nor old age 
pensions nor the comfort of possessions, 
however justified they may be, are adequate 
to fill the void which bereavement and 
‘sorrow and other blows of destiny occasion 
us. We are all visited in differing degrees 
by destiny. Let them leave us at least 
the blue heavens and the stars.” We re- 
translate from a German version of his 
words which we find in the Swiss journal 
of our friend Altherr. 

The subscription for the erection at 
Geneva in 1909 of a Reformation monument 
has reached over 100,000 franes. But much 
more will be needed to assure its completion, 


The new church laws forbid such’ 


Subscriptions may be sent to Prof. E. Mon 
4 Place des Eaux-Vives, Geneva. ; 
- An Alsatian pastor writes La Vie 
velle: ‘During fifteen years of my ministry 
I preached in-as many Protestant churches 
which were simultaneously used by Ror 
Catholics and Protestants for their worship, 
There are more than 2,000 such churches 
in Germany. Louis XIV. compelled the 
Protestants, whose country he had invaded 
to submit to this simultaneous occupation — 
of churches and division of their funds for — 
the poor. Any Catholic minority could 
demand this. A curé was appointed on the 
petition of only seven persons. From 1690 
to 1890 the government maintained at 
Burbach and at Domfessel, near Saar- 
Union two curés, whose only parishioner 
was their cook. e 
The simultaneums were imposed on 100 
Protestant congregations in Alsatia, and 
1,900 others in the Palatinate and Rhenish 
Prussia and Hesse. o 
In Silesia, after its conquest by the Em- 
peror Frederick the Great of Prussia, that 
monarch permitted the Protestants, who were — 
in a large majority, to reoccupy their ancient 
temples of worship of which they had been 
deprived under the Austrian rule. But he 
made it a condition that they should ami- | 
eably share their use with the Roman Catholic — 
minority. From ro A.m. to 2 P.M. on Sunday — 
the Protestants held their services. The 
early morning and late afternoon hours were — 
at the disposal of the Catholics. P 
A pleasant exhibition of this fraternal — 
spirit has lately been given by the Roman 
Catholic priest of Biberist in the Canton of 
Soleure, Switzerland, Dr. Schmidlin. The lat- 
ter had already given the use of his church for 
the Protestant worship. At the installa- 
tion of the Protestant pastor, M. Wegmann, 
the priest assisted with a delegation of his 
parishioners. At the banquet which fol- 
lowed, the warm-hearted priest offered a 
toast to interconfessional peace and mutual 
love, closing with the words, “When you 
Protestants collect funds for a church 


| of your own, do not forget to knock at the 


door of Catholics for contributions toward 
ite: 
A prominent Swiss clergyman told the 
writer that such instances were quite common 
in the happy years of mutual tolerance and 
regard previous to the inauguration of the — 
ultramontane policy of the papacy. 
The present religious ferment in France 
is producing a number of curious results. 
Thus a deceased citizen, who had manifested — 
a-desire for a civil interment, was buried by — 
the Mayor of Villers-en-Argonne (Marne). 
As no priest would “render™’service at the 
grave, he requisitioned the paraphernalia 
of the church, had the bells sounded, and — 
the De Profundis intoned by a rural guard. 
In another town, which had been aban- 
doned by the priest (one of a number whose 
ecclesiastics have been withdrawn by order 
of their bishops because the collections of 
the faithful do not suffice to support the 
clergy), the mayor marched at the head of a 
funeral procession, with his scarf of office, 
and, entering the church, the rites were 
celebrated by a body of laymen. ; 
At Nantes a Mission Catholique Libérale 
has been formed, “to preach the gospel 
of liberty and love, in the spirit of Christ, 
to liberal Catholics, and to abolish in their 
worship, papacy, confession, purgatory, in- 


ew worship in France. 


the Cathari, 
emt lars, 


the Waldensians, 
etc. 


ch and bishop of Montségur. 
ath, M. Fabre des Essarts, 


ordeaux, 
“nder the name of Synesius. 
strated new priests, 


omen. 
ersal brotherhood. 
‘erents in Paris. 
serious philosophical examination. 
witi, sed bont is their motto. They have 
epics all over Europe. Synesius declares 
le pope at Rome is their greatest enemy, 
ut unconsciously works for the Gnostic 
pase while opposing it. They will now ask 
jie government to give them for their wof- 
hip one of the churches abandoned by the 
coman priesthood. 

'On Sunday, March 10, were held at 
Vienne, France, public exercises in honor of 
ie martyr, Michael Servetus, to whom a 
as is about to be erected. Servetus 


This gnostic faith preaches uni- 
It counts 


asided twelve years in this little city on 
he Isere until he was driven out by the 
‘atholic Church authorities for heresy. 
“hey sought his life, but he escaped for the 
ime, only to fall into the hands of his 
lelentless enemy, John Calvin, at Geneva, a 
2w months later, and suffer a martyr’s 
eath. His fate prompts the free-thinking 
rators in France to declaim against religion 
a as inevitably leading to intolerance and 
ersecution, whether it be Protestant or 
‘atholic, Christian, Jewish, or Mohammedan! 
‘he answer to this is that it is not true re- 
igion, but the absence of it which makes 
nen fanatics. .It was not the spirit of 
‘hrist in Calvin which led to the flames of 
shampel. It was his disloyalty to that 
pirit. It was not the devout injunction 
f the prophet, ‘Do justly, love mercy, 
valk humbly with thy God,” which prompted 
he extermination of the Amalekites or 
he crucifixion of Jesus. It was the same 
inhallowed passion and ignorant zeal 
vhich animated the butcheries of the French 
evolution at the hands of free thinkers 
nd the awto-da-fés of Jews and heretics in 
‘atholic Spain. 

Not religion, but ignorance, passion, and 
rejudice are the sources of fanaticism and 
atolerance, and so-called free thinkers are 
mite as likely to be bigots and persecutors 
s the champions of the Church. 

A league against the confessional has been 
ormed in France, whose ranks are increasing, 
nid whose seat is at 134 Boulevard Mont- 
arnasse, Paris. 

An interesting question agitates the ar- 
istic world i in Spain, The celebrated Syna- 
ogue” at Toledo is one of the purest gems 
f Judaic-Gothic architecture in that coun- 


atholic tradition to the religious pro- 
ress which the churches independent of 
have enjoyed since the Reformation.” 
e Gnostic Church is the name of another 
It was founded 
1890 by M. Doinet, keeper of the records 
Orleans, who, having studied the early 
nostic movement of the Church, professed 
tore the true tradition off ‘Christ as it 
“continued adown the ages by the Albi- 

: the 
He assumed the mystic 
me of Valentinus and the title of patri- 

On his 
who had 
een promoted to be gnostic bishop of 
succeeded to the patriarchate 
He conse- 
and even priestesses; 
jy in the new cult every function and 
ffice, save the patriarchate, is open to 


300 ad 
They are required to pass 
Non 
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try. It was completed in 1366. The Jews 
were expelled by the Catholics in 14092. 
Since then the edifice has belonged to the 
order of Culatrava, which has converted 
it into a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of 
Transito, This remarkable memorial of the 
past is falling into ruin because of the neglect 
of the clergy. The state has been appealed 
to to enrol it as an historical monument 
and undertake its restoration. The enor- 
mous expense forbids this. The Spanish 
Israelites have accordingly asked to be 
placed again in possession of their ancient 
temple, to whose renovation they will gladly 
pledge themselves. But the Roman clergy 
have effectively vetoed this act of historic 
justice and artistic merit. 

The Princess Beatrice of England pur- 
poses visiting her daughter, the Queen of 
Spain, during her present illness. Among 
other preparations for her reception a room 
was being fitted up in the Escurial Palace at 
Madrid, as a private chapel for the Protes- 
tant princess. The Roman clergy inter- 
vened, and the work has been stopped. 
She will attend the Catholic worship or go 
without. 

At Milan the Neo-Catholic element in 
the Roman Church has founded a critical 
review, Il Rinovamento. The editors are 
Abbé Murri, M. George Tyrrel, Abbé Loisy, 
M. Fozzagaro, M. Luzzati, and M. Paul 
Sabatier, a Protestant and an Israelite 
among them! No wonder Pope Pius X. 
has promptly placed it on the index of for- 
bidden books, | 

In Lugano, Switzerland, a new religious 
review, under the name of Canobium, is 
about to be launched. Among its con- 
tributors are the liberal Abbé Battini, the 
liberal Amsterdam pastor, M. Etienne 
Giran, M. Paul Sabatier, and the Belgian 
liberal Catholic deputy, Vandervelde. 

The Canon Deho is suspended from his 
functions for having, at Naples, delivered 
a panegyric on the poet Carducci. 

Carducci, whose recent decease has called 
out such profound sorrow in Italy, great as 
a poet, great as a patriot, great as a man, 
the recipient of one of the Nobel prizes, 
was yet an adversary of Christianity ; that 
is, of the form of it prevailing in Italy. 
But the Rinovamento publishes a document 
to show that his was a deeper faith. In a 
brief communication to Prof. Paolo Te- 
deschi of Lodi, under date of Sept. 1, 1894, 
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support a former proposal of Senator Ca- 
derna, which is based on the French law of 
separation. 

There are 36,000 Jews in Italy, 7,121 in 
Rome, 3,012 in Milan, 2,800 in Turin, etc. 
Anti-Semitism is unknown in Italy. Its 
Israelites are distinguished by a high degree 
of culture. They have produced a large 
number of cabinet ministers, University 
professors, artists, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness men. Only 4o of them are agricul- 
turists, 500 in business, 350 are rich bankers, 
329 lawyers, 202 doctors, 47 are painters, 
and there are many journalists, engineers, 
ete 


From Palo Alto. 

On Sunday morning, March 24, the Uni- 
tarian Church of Palo Alto, Cal., dedicated 
its house of worship, the happy result of a 
year and a half of hearty effort and generous 
help. The little building was bright with 
flowers and overflowing with people. The 
sermon (which may be found reported 
in another column of the Register) was 
preached by Rev. George W. Stone, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, through whose agency the church 
was organized and the building planned, 
and who acted as ininister for the first year 
of its existence in a rented hall. Greetings 
of the other churches were also brought 
through a telegrain from Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association: “Hearty congratulations and 
all good wishes from the national fellowship.” 
The spokesman of the congregation was 
Prof. Henry David Gray, president of the 
board of trustees, and at the end the min- 
ister and people joined in a responsive ser- 
vice of dedication. 

Prof. Gray, after speaking briefly of the 
bringing together of the church, and of its 
short history, continued, in part, as follows :— 


The first thing which brought us together 
was that which always unites any body of 
worshippers, that religious instinct which 
consists chiefly in the desire for righteous- 
ness, for the good, which is always more or 
less concretely symbolized in the name of 
God. For many people this is all there is 
in religion. Without this there can be no 
church, but with this only there is no differ- 
entiation of one church from another. Out 


he wrote :— 


Dear Monsieur,—\ thank you. God— 
I wish to believe still more in him. Christi- 
anity—I seek to comprehend historically. 
As for Catholicism,—I feel it impossible 
to approach it with a kindly thought; but 
I respect honest (buoni) Catholics. 
Yours, G. Carpuccl. 


The number of Waldensian churches in 
Italy is 44. There are in all 100 preaching 
stations, 55 ordained preachers, 23 helpers, 
52 teachers, and 11 colporteurs. New so- 
cieties are being formed in Messina and 
Naples. A theological school is main- 
tained in Florence. The prevailing spirit 
is orthodox. 

The extreme left of the Italian partia- 
ment has decided to submit to the chamber 
the question of a separation of Church and 


State in that country. The radicals, re- 
publicans, and socialists, to this end, will 


of the ardent desire to teach men to rever- 
ence the good, to obey the law of righteous- 
ness, and flee from evil, has arisen the whole 
symbolism of Christianity,—its pictured 
heaven and its painted hell, its personal, 
loving, wrathful God, its angels, its devils, 
its fallen Adam, and its deified, sinless, 
pathetic Saviour. 

The only Christian sect which has com- 
pletely set aside the whole system of machin- 
ery for the soul’s redemption and salvation 
is ours. The Unitarian denomination set up 
in place of the worship of the good another 
impulse,—the worship of the True. It has 
been our weakness, as well as our glorious 
strength, that we have sought for the truth 
absolutely unhampered by any other con- 
sideration. 

But the love of truth is primarily a phil- 
osophical motive. It has been charged 
against us justly that Unitarianism is apt 
to be cold and unemotional. It is true that 
it is no longer possible for us to find motives 
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for right doing in the dread of an actual 
hell, and it is true that an abstract concep- 
tion of God can only at rare intervals create 
genuine religious enthusiasm. Sometimes we 
almost covet the faith of our brothers who 
experience many a pious thrill which we 
dismiss with a psychological explanation. 
We are unable to win many men to God 
because we are unable to win them to 
Christ. 

The question is with us, Is our devotion 
to the Truth sufficient? Without its sym- 
bolism and machinery, how are we going to 
make our devotion to the Good as potent 
and convincing as it is with our fellows? 
There are three great principles which have 
always been ranked side by side as the three 
great ideals of human endeavor,—the Good, 
the True, and the Beautiful. It is by our 
acceptance of the last of these as of equal 
importance with the other two that I think 
we are to find the fulness and completeness 
of our religious life. It is not in the beauty 
of this house of worship, though I think that 
will be an aid to us as the satisfaction of it 
grows upon us, nor in the beauty of our form 
of worship merely, but in the potency which 
the worship of beauty itself will have for us. 
In this country there have been three waves 
of religious influence, marked by the succes- 
sive devotion to each of these three prin- 
ciples. Puritanism was devotion to the 
Good,—blind and ugly, but uncompromising. 
Unitarianism was devotion to the True,— 
overtolerant and unemotional, but complete. 
At the present time the two most significant 
and influential phases of Christian faith are 
marked, the one by the poetry and music 
of its service, the other by such devotion to 
the health and beauty of the spirit of all 
things that its followers disregard and deny 
the very existence of ugliness and evil. Our 
reverence for the Truth keeps us from any 
possible fusion with either of these bodies, 
but we have much to learn from them. 

In coming to this church we are celebrat- 
ing the completion of the period of our hard- 
est, homeless struggle. We are to consecrate 
not the building, but ourselves, to a renewed 
and more complete devotion to the Good, 
the True, and the Beautiful. In recognizing 
these three which, in a deep sense, are the 
same, though so distinct, we are ourselves 
the most absolute Trinitarians. Our devotion 
to the Good makes us religious worshippers, 
to the True makes us Unitarians, to the 
Beautiful must give us harmony among our- 
selves, a loving tolerance toward all men, 
and that appeal to the emotional and esthetic 
which would make our church as attractive 
as it is respected. 


The building which was dedicated with 
these services is very unusual in design, and 
has already caused considerable comment 
among those who have seen it, It is note- 
worthy in the use of rough, less expensive 
forms of material for a permanent structure, 
with all the atmosphere of a church. The 
materials used in the interior finish, for in- 
stance, are redwood boards and battens, 
common redwood shakes, rough, heavy 
timbers which rather more than carry the 
weight of the roof and cement plaster like 
that used for outside work, forming a deep 
chancel arch as high as the roof. The tim- 
bers, whose rough surfaces have been left 
unplaned, are stained with an old-fashioned 
logwood dye, such as our grandmothers used 
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in their dye-pots, giving a deep color, almost 
black. The shakes were dipped in 4 solu- 
tion before they were put on the ceiling, and 
have turned gray, not unlike the stone-gray 
of the cement, The surfaced redwood of 
the walls and pews was finished by a Japan- 
ese painter who understands the treatment 
of this fickle wood, and will take on in time 
a soft color to harmonize with the shakes 
and plaster. The windows of the church, 
which are set high, have small leaded panes 
of a light amber tone, and the lanterns for 
illumination at night give as nearly as 
possible the same light. The color scheme 
is completed by the hangings and upholster- 
ing in the chancel,—a soft plush velour, rose- 
pink in shade. The pulpit and a high- 
hooded chair are covered with this material, 
and curtains hang behind it across the whole 


‘width of the chancel and down the sides to 


the arch. The Bible-rest on the pulpit (the 
work of a member of the congregation) is 
a brilliant glass mosaic. The arch, high 
and massive, directly under which the pulpit 
stands, is the dominating feature of the in- 
terior. ‘The whole effect of arch and chancel 
is rich and pleasing, by many considered the 
most beautiful part of the church. Others 
like better the view toward the choir, 
taking in the proportions of the nave, and 
the straight sweep of the black beams from 
the roof-tree, cut by the posts and beanis 
projecting from the eaves. 


Rev. William H. Johnson. 


Rev. William H. Johnson, who died at 
his home in Cambridge, April 15, at the 
age of sixty-two, was born in Beaufort, 
S.C. While yet under age he entered the 
Confederate army as_ second lieutenant 
and attained the rank of first lieutenant. 
He received his academic training at Dres- 
den, Germany, and his education for the 
Episcopal ministry, to which he was or- 
dained in 1872, at the theological seminary 
in Alexandria, Va. After his ordination 
he held parishes in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1867 he was married at Charles- 
ton, S.C., to Miss Sarah U. Edmonston, 
who survives him, together with five sons 
and four daughters. In 1886 he joined 
the Unitarian fellowship, having pastorates 
at Wilmington, Del., the Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Cambridge, and Vineyard 
Haven. For several years he has been 
engaged in business, and was highly es- 
teemed by his associates. But the eager- 
ness of his mind, especially his love of his- 
torical study, led hitn, as he was wont to 
say, as his diversion, to write several books, 
some of them historical romances and 
others popular history, Among them are: 
“The World’s Discoverers,”’ ‘‘Pioneer Span- 
iards in North America,” and “French 
Pathfinders in North America.”’ He was 
a member of the Boston Authors’ Club, of 
which he was treasurer. 

Mr. Johnson was a man of singular gen- 
iality and friendliness. Of quiet, modest 
manner, in which a rare courtesy was pre- 
dominant, he won a sure place in the hearts 
of those who knew him well. Sincerity 
was integral in him, he wished only to be 
taken for what he was. Breadth of view 
also characterized him, in which was no 
trace of dogmatic temper. He desired only 
the truth, free from"prejudice, and was happy 
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Our National Societies. — 
With headquarters in the building of the Americ; 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Cit 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin an¢ 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitaris 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, 2 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de 
votional works. a 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Chi les 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, | Francis | 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Societyil 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote telig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMur 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women 


Organized in 1890. : 

Promotes the local organization of the women of . 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Floren oe 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. a 


Organized in 1806. é 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Phitea c 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publ 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arran 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 
Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 
Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, “= 
C. L. Stebbins. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 4 
Stearns Ss 


in the quest of it. This marked his judg 
ment of persons as much as his discern- 
ment of truth of the intellect. The sense 
of irritation which men of ideal tempera- 
ment who do not get their desert in the 
world of time rarely escape was. wanting © 
in him. He accused not destiny, but him- 
self, for any failure of good ke would have 
achieved. Belonging, by reason of his — 
intelligence and rationality, to an increas- 
ing class to which religious belief is not 
a matter of easy credence, he had much 
struggle, and renewed his faith, which ~ 
brightened again in his last years, by rising 
through his love of man-to a freshening, 
sense of God. , 

He was blessed with a beautiful home : 
life, to which his gentleness and love con-_ 
tributed; and the sorrow is profound that_ 
henceforth his delightful presence must 
be but a memory. All his friends share in 
the loss, and the large company of earnest 
men and women which gathered at his” 


funeral witnessed the regard and affection 
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| which he was held. The services were 
jnducted by Rev. H. C. DeLong and 


Piacoa. 


ke Mohonk Arbitration, Conference. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
splumbia University, will preside at the 
irteenth annual meeting of the Lake Mo- 
mk Conference on International Arbitra- 
m, which meets May 22-24. The pro- 
jamme, so far as completed, gives promi- 
ce to discussion of the coming Hague 
mference and to consideration of America’s 
erest in international arbitration. Among 
e speakers will be Hon. William I. Bu- 
lanan, chief United States delegate to the 
ond and third Pan-American conferences, 
on, John Barrett, Director of the Bureau 
American Republics, Hon. Francis B. 
domis, former Assistant Secretary of 
ate; Sefior Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador 
om Mexico; Seor Ignacio Calderon, 
inister from Bolivia; Hon. Richard Bar- 
holdt, President of the American Group of 
ue Interparliamentary Union; and Dr. 
jenjamin F. Trueblood of Boston. Ad- 
tresses are hoped for from Dr. Andrew D. 
hite and Judge George Gray. 

The relation of colleges and universities 
the arbitration movement will be dis- 
wissed. Many leading educators including 
niversity Presidents Eliot of Harvard, 
ngell of Michigan, Thwing of Western 
eserve, Denny of Washington and Lee, 
‘eedham of George Washington, James of 
jUinois, and Rhees of Rochester, and College 
esidents Hopkins of Williams, Seelye of 
nith, and Taylor of Vassar, are expected. 
dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
‘ommissioner of Education, and Dr. Andrew 
Draper, New York State Commissioner 
£ Education, will speak on the relation of 
ublic schools to the movement, One 
ession will be given to delegates from 
“hambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
pprescnting all parts of the United States. 


: Southern Unitarian Conference. 


On May 7, 8, and 9, Tuesday, Wednes- 
ay, and Thursday, the conference of the 
Jnitarian churches of the South is to be 
teld at All Souls’ Church, Chattanooga, 
enn. A good programme has been ar- 
anged, and’ it is to be hoped that, owing 
© the location of Chattanooga, practically 
he centre of the Southern field, a large and 
mthusiastic meeting will be certain. Dele- 
rates who purpose visiting this conference 
will send their names to Rev. Charles N. 
Myers, 11 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, 
10t later than April 30. 

On the evening of May 7, Tuesday, Rev. 
Walter S. Mason of Pittsburg will deliver 
in address, ‘“The Message of Unitarianism 


n the Time of Channing and To-day.” On 
Wednesday Rev. William I. Lawrance 
9’ Winchester, Mass., will speak at the 


Sunday-school session on “Sunday-school 
Methods,” and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
vill lecture on “The Overlapping ‘Terri- 
ory in Religion.” 

‘Thursday night is given over to brief 
iddresses by the visiting clergymen as 
ollows: ‘Service the Secret of Success,” 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen; ‘Our Mission in 


he South,” Rev. William Ramsay; “Hon- | 
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esty in Religion,” Rev. Clifton M. Gray; 
“A fsUnitarian Paradox,” Rev. John Al- 
bert Coleman; closing \address, Rev. Will- 
iam I, Lawrance. The address at the 
session of the Southern Associate Alliance 
will be given by Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist 
and Rey. Marion Franklin Ham. 

i It is hoped that this conference will be 
well attended, that the Unitarians of the 
South will see in it an opportunity for 
service. Its success will depend upon 
their zeal and personal interest. The hos- 
pitality of All Souls’ Church will be extended 
to all delegates. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 


Things New and Old. 


There being demands for former publi- 
cations, the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety reprints Services and Songs for “‘Flower 
or Children’s Sunday,” editions of 1894 
and 1898. Price, 5 cents per single copy, 
$4 per hundred. 

A new edition of Gannett’s “Childhood 
of Jesus,” Part I., has just been issued. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Mr. McMurdie of the Book Room wishes 
the following notes to be given. Heis having 
quite a calli for the “‘Cross and Crown Pin.” 
It has been found helpful in many of our Sun- 
day Schools for increasing and maintaining 
attendance. Full information with regard to 
the pins and prices furnished on application. 

A new invoice of Carpenter’s “Life in 
Palestine when Jesus lived” has been re- 
ceived. This is one of the most valuable 
little books a Sunday-School teacher can 
have, and it deserves a place in the home 
library. The sub-title by the author is 
“A Short Handbook to the First Three 
Gospels.”” Flexible cloth covers. Price, 40 
cents, net; postage, 5 cents. 

There is also a large supply of another 
prominent English book of a different type, 
“God and the Soul,” by Richard A. Arm- 
strong. This is called the ‘People’s Edi- 
tion.” Paper covers, 25 cents, net; 
age, 5 cents. Small as these two books are, 
they have made a permanent place for 
themselves, the first one in the department 


of religious education, and the second in |; 


the list of books needed by every minister 
and thoughtful layman. 

Many will welconie a new compact edition 
of Martineau’s ‘‘Endeavors after the Chris- 
tion Life,’ Longmans, Green & Co. In two 
volumes, small enough for the coat pocket, 


and yet with excellent type. Price, per 
volume, fifty cents, met; postage, three 
cents. 


“The House by the Side of the Road” 
is the title of stanzas by Sam Walter Foss, 
now issued in tasteful booklet form. Those 
who enjoy Prof. Carruth’s “Each in his 
Own Tongue” should make acquaintance 
with this quickening and humanizing poem. 
Price, 10 cents; by mail, 11 cents. 

Those searching for optimistic utterances, 
calculated to make life more joyous in 
feeling and broader in view, should not 
forget Rev. T. R. Slicer’s new book, “The 
Way to Happiness.” It points out the 
several contributing streams which pour 
into this great current, the search for hap- 


post- | 
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aon Business. Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hot Weather Ahead: How to keep the Kitchen 
Cool and Comfortable in Mid-summer.—Many a house- 
wife is wondering how she will pass through the coming 
summer months with the stove she well knows will make 
the kitchen unbearably hot—to say nothing of the dirt, 
dust, and ashes that will add to the discomfort. 

There is a way out of it all,—a way that not only lessens 
the work and keeps the kitchen cool, but that also reduces 
fuel expense. This convenience, comfort, and economy is 
all effected by the New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-stove, an oil stove so superior to other makes that it 
is fast replacing the coal and wood range, the old-fashioned 
oil stove, and in many cases the gas stove. 

On washing and ironing days the comfort and conven- 
ience of the New Perfection will be greatly appreciated. 
It gives best results in the least time, and does away with 
all coal and wood carrying and the many other disagree- 
able jobs that have to be done with other stoves. The 
New Perfection is made in three sizes, with one, two, and 
three burners, and is warranted to give full satisfaction. 

Another home comfort is the Rayo Lamp, which pro- 
duces a light of unusual brightness, yet soft and mellow,— 
a light that will not hurt the eyes. The Rayo Lamp can 
be used in any room, whether it be library, dining-room, 

. Al ia ° 
parlor, or bedroom. Itis highly ornamental, being made 
of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. Every lamp 
is warranted and makes a valuable and handsome addition 
to any home. 

The New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-stove 
and the Rayo Lamp are two real essentials to home com- 
fort. Their easy operation, absolute safety,and handsome 
appearance commend them wherever stoves and lamps 
are used. 


Marriages. 


In Boston, 3d inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Albert O. 
Hemphill and Julia M. Shedd. 

‘In Boston, 3d inst., by Rev. B. F. MeDaniel, Thomas 
H. Joyce and Edith W. Erwin. 

In Boston, 16th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Eugene 
L. Blaisdell and Mabelle B. Thayer. 


Deaths. 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
MISS ANNIE A. NOYES 
April 24, 1906. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2323 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S. Waterman 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ihe 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. __ 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. : , 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles ef 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Bliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 


Py YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH bymovingfrom 
l é Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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piness, in an aspiring fashion. Price, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.35. 

The pastor of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, has compiled 
“Responsive Readings with Introductory 
Services of Worship.” It is commended 
to ministers for their exainination. The 
selected passages are clustered around vital 
religious subjects. There are also readings 
from the Psalms. Paper covers, 25 cents; 
by mail, 28 cents. 

There are also to be found the new book, 
published in England, by Dr. Crothers, 
“Making of Religion,” 40 cents, by mail, 
43 cents; Rev. Mr. Latimer’s volume 


of sermons, ‘Concerning Life,’ price, $1,, 


by mail, $1.10; Campbell’s, “The New 
Theology,” now so much discussed, $1.50, 
by mail, $1.60; “Every Man a King,” by 
Mr. Marden, who has produced so many 
books in the line of Smiles’s, price, $1.10, 
by mail, $1.12. 

' Among recent reprints of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society are: “Lessons on 
the Teachings of Jesus,” by Mr. Spaulding; 
“Life Studies,” Primary; “Life of Jesus,” 
by Mrs. Jaynes; ‘Story of Israel,’ Horton; 
“The Teachings of Jesus,’ Mrs. Jaynes; 
“Tife Studies,” Intermediate. 

Epwarp A. HorTON 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12. andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


North Middlesex Federation. 


At our meeting at Groton, Saturday after- 
noon, April 13, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley gave 
an address upon James Freeman Clarke. A 
grandson of James Freetuan, who was min- 
ister at King’s Chapel, and having had his 
home with him after his father’s death, he 
was eminently fitted to be the leader of the 
Church of the Disciples through the troublous 
times of the war. In portraying his charac- 
ter and personality Mrs. Beatley made us 
feel in closer harmony with this “pulpit 
orator, private gentleman,’ who was the 
inspiration of such men as Gov. Andrew, 
Phillips Brooks, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
She spoke of his modern view of the cure 
of sin, to fill the mind with interests of an 
opposite nature. A conspicuous trait, the 
source of his power, was his dependence upon 
prayer. ‘‘Work,’’ he said, “is the condition 
for receiving temporal gifts, prayer the con- 
dition for receiving spiritual gifts.” Mrs. 
Beatley’s wish that the young people of 
to-day could be touched by the spirit of 
Freeman Clarke as she had been touched, 
will have opportunity for fulfilment where- 
ever she consents to give this address. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, in an address upon 
“What Unitarianism has stood Pre-emi- 
nently for,’’ dwelt especially upon different 
kinds of service. The old idea that the 
church was a sort of insurance company has 
been replaced by the thought of what we can 
do for others. Mr. Van Ness suggested 
filling bags with clothing for Morgan Me- 
morial, taking children into the country, 
collecting magazine pictures in scrap-books 
or bags for the Children’s Hospital, taking 
every opportunity to disseminate Unitarian- 
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ism by giving tracts and holding informal 
singing services. 

4.In the discussion following this address 
the reports from the different guilds were 
considered. Three questions had been pre- 
viously sent to the secretaries. These ques- 
tions related to the benefit of exchange 
ainong guilds, the benefit of a course of study 
taken up by the guilds, and our part in the 
coming fair. It was voted that the Federa- 
tion recommends that the idea of an exchange 
be more fully carried out. In cases where 
the distance is great the visiting delegate 
who gives the paper is to be entertained over 
night. It was also voted that our Federa- 
tion support at the fair the pickles and pre 
serves table, adding also fruit and vegetables. 
Of the guilds that had undertaken a course 
of study, one gave an enthusiastic report of 
intellectual work accomplished. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Mr. Joseph A. Har- 
wood, Littleton; vice-presidents, Mr. C. A. 
Chamberlain, Westford; Rev. E. H. Brenan, 
Ayer; secretary, Miss Ophelia S. Brown, 
Tyngsboro; treasurer, Miss Mabel E. Puffer, 
Ayer. Directors, Mrs. Marion B. Torrey, 
Groton; Miss Agnes KE. Butterfield, Ashby; 
Miss Evelyn Hersey, Stow; Miss [liza 
Spaulding, Chelmsford. 

OPHELIA S. Brown, Secretary. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold the 
eighth annual meeting with the union of 
the Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, April 28. The 
meeting will open at 4 P.M., with a devotional 
service conducted by Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood of Leominster. After a word of wel- 
come and a response the anntal election of 
officers will be held. Following the business 
there will be addresses by Rev. John Baltzly 
of Hudson and Rev. George W. Solley of 
Winchendon. Reports will be read from 
the unions of the Federation, and plans 
and methods of work considered. The 
Fitchburg Union will provide lunch at six 
o’clock for all in attendance. The evening 
service, at 7 P.M., will be conducted by Rev. 
J. C. Duncan, and Rev. Edward I. Hay- 
ward of Marlboro will speak on ‘“The Joy 
of Believing,” and Rev. Edward B. Saunders 
of the Fitchburg Universalist Church will 
speak of “The Religious Life for Yoimg 
People.” The young people of the unions 
and churches in North Worcester County 
and vicinity are cordially invited. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, May 1, by Rev. 
B. F’. McDaniel of Dorchester. 


Rev. Charles E. St. John will speak 
at the twilight meeting at the Church of 
the Disciples, Sunday, April 28, at four 
o’clock. This will be the last twilight ser- 
vice of a successful season. All are cor- 
dially invited. 


The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, April 29, in Room 
3, It A.M., to hear Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 


on “The Unitarian Sign Posts and B 
ways of the West.’’ Lunch will be se 
in Channing Hall at 12.30, 50 cent 
After lunch Prof. I. P. Jacks of Ox 
England, editor of the Hzbbert J 
will address the meeting on “The N 
Idea of Catholicity.”’ All ministers 
friends invited. - 


The New England Associate Alliance wi 
meet in the Unitarian Church, Brockton, 
Mass., on Thursday, May 2, 1907. e 
address of welcome will be given by 
'Dudley H. Ferrell. In the afternoon 
'T. R. Slicer will speak on “The M 
Obligations of the Church and the Co 
munity.” ‘There will be a box lunch 
Trains leave South Station, Boston, at 
8.43 and 9.43 A.M. Leave electric cars at 
West Elm Street. a 


Meetings. i 


THe CHANNING CONFERENCE met on 
Wednesday, April 17, in the fine old h 
so recently restored and beautified, at New 
Bedford. It had to convene without its 
faithful and efficient president, Mr. f. © 
Tripp, to whom it sent a message of aff 
tionate sympathy in his sorrow at the loss 
of his estimable wife. It being the annual 
meeting, Mr. Tripp was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Rey. G. W. Kent, secretary, 
The morning session was given to the 
ing and discussion of an address, fervent 
and yet admirably discriminating, upon 
the ‘‘Relation of Religion to Health,” by 
Rey. Alfred H. Brown of Newton Centre. 
It inspired a vigorous and wholesome debate, 
which had to be continued to the after= 
noon. A happy feature of the session was 
the admission and welcome of the church 
at New London, Conn., into the confer- 
ence. The devotional service at noon was 
made, as it generally is, a communion with 
the Highest, by Rev. W. S. Jones, who 
led us to feel the meaning and worth not 
alone of knowing, but of being obedient to 
the truth. The principal address of the 
afternoon was by Hon. Milton Reed of 
Fall River on ‘The Sea*of Faith,” in which 
he showed, with the richest fund of his-— 
toric and literary allusion to sustain and~ 
adorn his thesis, that the tides of faith have 
not withdrawn and left the shores of human 
experience naked and forlorn, but are ris- 
ing to fuller and nobler flood -with every 
age. There are less of fear and credulity 
and superstition, but an ever-deepening 
and purer faith. The conference adjourned 
to meet next fall in the new Westminster 
Church of Providence. a 


Churches. 


ure 


Aurora, ILL.—The People’s Church, Rev. 
J. M. A. Spence: This church has recently 
had a series of seventeen addresses, extend- 
ing over a week, by Benjamin Fay Mills, 
minister of the Los Angeles Fellowship. 
The attendance, especially at the early 
morning meetings, was surprisingly large, and 
no printed words can convey an adequate 
idea of the uplift of thought and will which 
the message of this liberal evangelist brought. 
A deep but quiet interest was manifest — 
throughout, growing more intense as the 
days went by. Many and sincere were the 
expressions of regret that he could not 
remain longer, but the spirit of the truth he 
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Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Snug, Plain and Handsome. 
The Most Complete Cooking Range Made. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front, Ash Pan, Broiler 
Door, Grate and Cleanout door — all are handy. Kitchen doors 
do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as well as 
the back may be placed squarely against the wall. 


The Gas Range Attachment has three burners in top a large 
baking oven and a hands compartment for broiling. fitted with 
dripping-pan and rack. The heat in both coal and gas ovens is 
registered by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indica- 
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tor which shows ata glance when to put food in oven. Being really two ranges in one, it saves room in the kitchen. 


If a large amount of baking is required, both the Coal and Gas ovens can be operated at the same time, 
using one for meats and the other for pastry. 


f 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


attered will abide as a constant call to the 

practice of that trust and love which come 
‘through realization of the Unity of Life— 

fhat there is but One, and that One is Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Joy. 


; BEVERLY, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley has resigned 
his pastorate and desires his resignation 
‘to take effect on October 1, at which tine 
‘he will have been pastor for ten years. 


East Boston, Mass.—The Church of 
‘Our Father: Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, 
formerly of Chelmsford, has been installed 
‘as pastor, succeeding Rev. William Thurston 
‘Brown, who resigned a short time ago. 
The church was crowded with parishioners. 
‘The exercises opened with an organ prelude 
iby Miss Sibyl M. Grimes, and an anthem 
by the church choir. The invocation was 
by Rev. George M. Bodge of West Rox- 
bury, and Rev. Charles EF. St. John, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, read from the Scriptures. A tenor 


a 


solo was rendered by Frank W. Abbott. | 


The sermon was preached by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of the Arlington Street 
Church. An original poem was read by 
Rev. Ernest W. Shurtleff of England, 
brother of the new pastor. The charge 
to the pastor was delivered by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D.D., of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, and the charge to the people by 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline. 
The right hand of fellowship was extended 
by Rev. Charles E. Park of the First Church, 
Boston. Rev. Mr. Shurtleff was welcomed 
to East Boston by Rev. W. Dewees Roberts, 
pastor of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
The new pastor pronounced benediction. 


Personal. 


Dr. William Everett is expected to preach 
at Cornell University on Sunday, May 5, 
and at the First Church on Berkeley Street, 


Sunday, May 12. 


A private letter recently -received in 
Massachusetts pays a high tribute to the 
value of Rev. W. H. Ramsay’s work in 
Louisville, Ky., and records’ the’ impres- 
sion made by the simple ceremony by which 
young people were received into the church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... + $103,398.36 
Apr. 15. Church of All Souls, New York, N. Me 1,000.06 
1g. Society in’ Brighton..........00 ..000s 5.00 
15. is S. Boo cce sees ceen eves vens soccceence 25.co 
15. Society in Rochester. N.H....-....- 2.00 
15. Society.in Palo Alto, Cal............ 10.00 
15. Mrs. John C. Cobb, Milton......... 10.00 
15. Mrs. Wm. Warden, Union City, Pa., 25 00 
Ib. SoGiety in AVEEi sc: dost ctos ses senves 37.09 
15. Society in Sudbury.. agate nies 5.00 
15. First Parish, Portland, WE oe 400 00 
15. Society in Los Angeles, Lory eRtERanee 400.00 
15. National Alliance Branch, Canton 75 00 
15. Charles H. Sholes, Boston... ; 25 00 
15. First Parish, Scituate....... 112 00 
15. Society in Lynn Pegee cial 512 67 
16. Society in Concord, N.H.* 350.0 
16. Mrs. H. P. Sturgis, Salem. eit eee 5.00 
16. Society in Milford, N.H. 31.07 
16. Society in Walpole, N.H....-.... 8.20 
ee National Alliance Branch, Erie, Pa., 2.00 
6. National Alliance Branch, Sherborn, 6.00 
i 4Mrs. Sarah E. Curry, Cortland, N.Y., 2.00 

16. Sunday-school, Second Society, San’ 
Francisco, Cal... 5.00 

16, Sunday-School, Society in Brattle- 
boro, Vt.. 2.25 
16. Society in Rochester, NLY. Bare 206 00 
16. Society in Fort Fairfield, Met ac sii: 10.co 

16. Disciples School, Church of ‘the 
Disciples, Bostock 40 00 

16. Mrs. Harriet F. Berets New 
Canaan, Conn....... Bak sin 10.00 
16. Society in Ithaca, N. y. 25.00 
17. Society in Detroit, Mich. . 250.00 
17. Francis D. Cogswell, Holley, N.Y, 50.00 

17. National bain Branch, Exeter, 
INE aint inee £0.co 

17. Mrs A Chapman, “Brooklyn, 
Reels 3.00 
17: Society in Green RTReb avec sence 10.00 
17. Society in East Boston.. 60.00 
17. National Alliance Branch, “Holyoke, 10.00 

17. Sunday-school, ere in Ee Berkeley 
Cal. 6.32 
17. Society i in “Westboro.. 20.00 

17. National Alliance Branch, “West 
Roxbury.. 50.00 

17. Sunday-school, ‘Society i in Santa Bar- 
bara, telesales ies 6.00 
17. Society in Sead Fla.. Siete 39 60 
17. Society in Melrose ereteies bere eiace 25.00 
17. Society in Erie, Pa. dia cgraws is 15.00 
17. Society in Nantucket. Mmaciavaceciner’ 60.00 
18. ageelys in New Bedford... 10.00 

18, Chore of the Meyer, New ‘York, 
Seswic whe 1,713.85 
18, Soctety i in Evanston, 11 aoe eoO ee 15.00 
18 Society in Alton, Il]. ..-..... “ 2.00 
18. Society in Kenosha, Wis. . 5.00 
18. Society in Eastondale....... ....6055 18,00 


Apr. 18. Society in Medfield..............00++ $25.00 
18 Séciety in Kingston v.05 s00c 500 fens 50.co 
18. Society in Marshfield Hills. 2.50 
18. Second Church, Boston .. 25 06 
20. Society in Brookfield.. 100.00 
20. Society in Topeka, Kant eae 21.70 
20. Sunday-school, Society in Kepne, 
N.H. GASTON 2.58 
20. Charles ‘Allen, BB Seton cvessenccaen 100,00 
zo. Miss S. Cary, Jamaica Plain..... 50 00 
20. King’s Chapel, iOSEON sare sracrenctesers 500.00 
20. Society in Boisé, Ida. . 15.60 
20. Society i in Hanska; Minn. 5 14.00 

zo. ‘‘A member of Arlington “Alliance 
Branch’’ 5.00 

20. Sunday-school, Society i in Franklin, 
N.H. 5.00 
20. Borge Eriksen, Montreal, ‘Can. eure 5.00 
2c. Society in Charlestown, IN“ Hts ee 2 40.21 
20. Second Church, Boston -siesan.aness 25,00 
20. Society in Damvers..........:.sseeee 35.00 
20. Society in Toledo, Ohio............- 75.00 
20, Society-in Harvard)... .0c0 cueevert ne 50.00 
$110,270.06 

CORRECTION. 
Apr. 5. Society in Presque Isle, Me... $11.38 


Sunday-school, ociety 

Presque Isle, 

(Credited by error to Ellsworth, Me. ) 
Francis H. Lincoun, 7reasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments. 


Several letters acknowledging contribu- 
tions from American friends to the Martitieau 
Memorial have been received by Dr. S. M. 
Crothers. Of these the following note 
from F. A. Mottram is typical:— 

“T write to thank you on behalf of our 
people’ for the draft which reached me 
yesterday morning as a gift for the Mar- 
tineau Memorial from some American 
friends, and to ask you to take some fitting 
opportunity to thank them for us. It 
is delightful that they should join with us 
in this particular effort to hand on the mem- 
ory and work of Dr. Martineau.” 


Forty years ago the Marquis of Bath 
placed three lily roots in the lake of his 
estate at Longlent, Eng. Now, the lilies 
occupy the water for three-quarters of a 
mile, and have proved such a tenacious 
nuisance that the whole lake will have 
to be drained and dredged to get rid of them 
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Pleasantries. 


A lady went to the post-office to buy a 
stamp. When she had purchased it, she 
asked the man at the window if she must 
put the stamp on herself. The man said: 
“No, you put it on the envelope.” 


Oliver Herford was entertaining four mag- 
azine editors at luncheon when the bell 
rang, and a maid entered with the mail. 
“Ah,” said an editor, ‘‘an epistle?”’ ‘‘No,” 
said Mr. Herford, tearing open the envelope— 
‘not an epistle, a collect.” 


An upcountry business man was once in- 
troduced to Abbot Lawrence. ‘Mr. Smith,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, with a musing air. “Tl 
don’t think I know you, dol?” “Well, you 
ought to,’ was the reply. “I’ve traded 
with you for twenty years.” “Always paid 
your bills, perhaps?” “Of course.” ‘That 
accounts for it,” said Mr. Lawrence. “I 
know the others.’’—Busion Herald. 


A traveller just home from a winter in 
Italy brings a tale of an American tourist, 
who, atriving, engaged a guide, and said 
thus: “I have only one morning in your 
town. I want to see two things, the Forum 
and St. Peter’s. Get on, Forum—St. Peters.” 
The guide got on. A cab deposited him 
and his American in the Forum. The 
American looked round. ‘‘Which is this?” 
said he. 


A curious-minded contributor to Harper's 
Weekly has unearthed in Shakespeare’s 
“Love's Labor’s Lost” an amusing anticipa- 
tion of a favorite locution of our own times— 
which proves again the intense modernity of 
the bard. The passage is as follows, and may 
be found in Act V. Scene II., of the play: 
Armado: ‘‘The omnipotent Mars, of lances 


the almighty, Gave Hector a gift,’— Du- 
main: “A _ gilt nutmeg.” Biron: “A 
lemon.” 

Prof. Wiley, the chemist of the {De- 


partment of Agriculture, recently went to a 
Washington store for a fountain pen. The 
obliging young man furnished several that 
he might try each kind. In doing so the 
professor soon covered a sheet with the 
words, ‘“‘Tempus fugit,’ the clerk looking 
on the while with kindly interest. “If 
you should buy one, and it doesn’t suit 
you, Mr. Fugit,” said he, “you can bring it 
back and take another.’”’—Selected. 


An ex-governor of Wisconsin, a famous 
story-teller, thus reported his experience 
at a New Jersey clam-bake. “I started my 
speech,”’ said the ex-governor, “‘by stating 
that I had been enjoying their low-necked 
clams. A long-faced old man across the 
table scowled and said in a stage whisper, 
‘Little necks, not low necks.’ I paid no 
attention to him, but after dinner he fol- 
lowed me out of the hall. ‘You don’t have 
many clams in Wisconsin, I reckon,’ said 
he. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘we have some, but it’s 
a good way to water, and, in driving them 
across the country, their feet get sore and 
they don’t thrive very well.’ ‘Why, man 
alive,’ said he, ‘clams haven’t any feet!’ 
Soon after that he buttonholed one of my 
friends. ‘Is that fellow governor of Wis- 
consin?’ he demanded. My friend ad- 
mitted that I was. ‘W-a-l,’ said he, ‘p’r’aps 
he may be a smart enough man for Wis- 
consin, but he’s a good deal of a fool at the 
seashore.’”’ 
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cot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 

Cumino Hai Ciocks 
| CHIMING WEST MINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
iwith us» having many 
improvements @u and 
sunder our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases § 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:STE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 oc .cceccoeccccccccccce $40,702,691.55 
PPABILITIES TOG STaeca ee iee oBSe eset ease 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Libera] contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. : 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.» » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


BOSTON. 
Educational 
CAMP ST. REGIS §8¥s 


UPPER ST. REGIS LAKE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


A select summer camp for boys, situated in the most 
delightful and beautiful spot in the Adirondacks. Boat- 
ing, fishing, mountain-climbing, baseball, tennis—all the 
sports that boys love—under the supervision of college 
graduates. Tutoring in all branches. References of the 
very highest ch raccer. 

For rarticulars address A..C. Robjent (Harvard) Instruc- 
tor in the Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J 
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ouR RUG. 


Properly and Thoroughly Rep 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remo 

and Packed Moth-proof 
ARMENIAN RUG & CAF 


RENOVATING WOR 
Oldest in New Englan 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 
Educational. 


The 1 


MacDuffie Schoof 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massac 
One of the pleasantest and most ho 
schools in New England. Limited to thirt 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment 
The marked feature of the school is its indiy 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectua 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a coll 
preparation, or a general education. A unig 
plan of practical training. i“ 
The climate is more equable than on the coas 
and the absence of raw east winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds al 
throat troubles. : 
The school Year Book, details of courses, é 
with photographs of the picturesque building 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. : 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. : 7 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes al 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition an 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal 


The Meadville Theological Sel 


MEADVILLE, PA. ; 

Trains men and women for the Present Da 

Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 

¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . ; a 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indi 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mas 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys: | 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien 
tific school and_business. Young boys in separate buil 
ing. Address Dr, D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridg 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. c 


<< 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. rd 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF er 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


‘or. 


ie 


“AT. MANU- 


-FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


Prices. 658 WASHINGTON ST 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Mas 


HONS Beye 


-BOSTON. 
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